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Perishable Books: By Leslie Stephen 


(LITERATURE, November 27, 1897.) 


SPEAKER at the recent conference of librarians 
complained that most modern books were doomed 

to speedy destruction, not in the spiritual but in the 
material sense. The paper on which they are printed 
will rapidly become mere pulp or impalpable powder. 
One might have supposed that such a result would be 
gratifying, especially to librarians. Considering what a 
vast proportion of printed matter not only is, but is 
intended to be, purely ephemeral, there could, at first 
sight, be no reason for desiring its preservation. The 
regret, perhaps, is an instance of a tendency noted by 
all psychologists. A pursuit becomes delightful for its 
own sake, even when its ostensible end ceases to be 
valuable. A zealous librarian takes such a pleasure in 
preserving literature that he forgets to consider whether 
the stores accumulated can be of any use, and then to 
ask whether useless stores are not positively pernicious. 
Persons who are not subject to that illusion may take 

a different view. Why should not all books be made 
of perishable materials? Hawthorne somewhere argues 
that when we have become civilised we shall again 
give up houses for tents. Why encumber ourselves 
with huge masses of bricks and mortar which, if they 
suit the convenience of one generation, are all the more 
likely to be ill-suited to its successors? Why on the 
same principle should we try to carry with us vast 
accumulations of printed matter which have served their 
only possible purpose? Would it not be a good thing 
if a law were made that no paper should be used which 
was not warranted to vanish (say) im a century? 
Domestic life now involves a continuous struggle against 
the masses of waste paper, circulars, and advertisements 
which pour in by every post; and but for a systematic 
destruction would cause a household to be snowed up 
as under a paper avalanche. The race at large is suffer- 
ing in the same way; and some mode of self-defence 
is becoming absolutely necessary. The legislation we 
have suggested would provide an automatic machinery 
which would become operative at the end of the twen- 
tieth century. From that time forth no book would be 
in existence which would have been printed more than 





a hundred years, and room would be constantly made 
influx by the spontaneous vanishing of 


for a 
rubbish. 
It would not follow that all literature above a century 
old should perish. It would simply be that books not 
reprinted for a century would vanish. All the great 
books, the models and masterpieces of literature, would 
be preserved ; and there would, we may suppose, be a 
constant watchfulness over books which were approach- 
ing the fatal term. The effect would be like that of 
cremation. We should destroy what is really dead in- 
stead of preserving mere mummies. The literature 
actually preserved would be mainly such as had some 
prima facie claim to the title of classical. We are 
often exhorted to limit our reading to really good books. 
That is obviously impossible, if we are to know anything 
of our contemporaries ; but it seems to be a sound rule 
for the study of older literature. Shakespeare is worth 
reading; but the only real use of plunging into the 
enormous rubbish heaps of the small Elizabethan litera- 
ture is to glorify the Dry-as-dusts who won't recognise 
the inevitable law of death. The advantages are 
obvious in the case of history. A book which shall be 
a great work of art as well as an accurate record is now 
scarcely possible. The improvement of modern history 
is a familiar topic, and in certain respects is undeniable. 
But it is permissible to doubt whether modern historians 
would not be better if great masses of records 
had been summarily destroyed. The examination 
of all manner of archives and State paper offices has, 
it is true, enabled recent inquirers to give elaborate 
accounts of the various purposes and impressions of 
statesmen from day to day. If history is understood 
as implying an exact knowledge of Queen Elizabeth’s 
intentions as to Mary Queen of Scots at any given 
date, the records have been invaluable. But even in 
the hands of a great literary artist like Froude, history 
written on this scheme often becomes wearisome be- 
cause we feel that the minute personal questions are 
both insoluble and irrelevant. The bread and really 
important facts are obscured by the supposed necessity 
of going into minute biography. Imagine a history of 
the present day written on the scale adopted for periods 
when documents were comparatively rare and the un- 
fortunate historian bound to be familiar with all the 
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views of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salisbury and all their 
subordinates, to read all the private letters, and all the 
despatches, and all the Blue-books, and all the statistical 
tables to make up his mind about all the ins and outs 
of the labour question, and the education question, and 
the rights of our policy in Egypt and India—any one 
of which is enough to occupy the whole time of a con- 
temporary. If it takes Mr. Gardiner a year to write 
the history of a year at Cromwell's time, it will here- 
after take a lifetime to write of a year under Queen 
Victoria. History on such a scale is plainly impossible ; 
and it is every day becoming more essential to tabulate, 
classify, prepare indexes, and in one way or other to 
organise the vast masses of information which are 
accumulating more and more rapidly. The unhappy 
historian in the future will be physically unable to go 
into a hundredth part of the available sources of in- 
formation. He must constantly be content with sum- 
maries without trying to go behind them; and it is 
desirable that the burthen should be lightened by 
destroying what is plainly useless. We seem to be 
making such a mistake as a collector of a museum of 
natural justory, who should not be content with getting 
examples of every species, but should try to keep every 
example he could of each species. The historian is 
constantly tempted to waste time by ascertaining facts, 
not because everybody supposes that they can throw 
any more light upon any serious question, but simply 
because they are ascertainable. He can only refuse on 
peril of being denounced as superficial by somebody 
who spends his whole energy upon the minute details 
which are really without any significance. The his- 
torian will clearly have to abandon the pretence of omni- 
science; but he should be freed from the temptation 
of pretending to it by destroying the worthless records, 
which, so long as. they exist, make constant calls upon 
his attention. After all, a vast mass of knowledge is 
valueless ; it could be destroyed without really altering 
our judgment of any important point, and if we here 
and there destroyed something which might be of some 
use, we should get a greater advantage by making the 
waste of time upon such investigations once for all 
impossible. 


The argument applies even more clearly to pure 
literature. How much of all the writing intended for 
ephemeral amusement is really worth the space it occu- 
pies on the shelves of the British Museum? Look at 
any collection of British poets. Say honestly what 
proportion of it does any good to any human being. 
The old rule as to mediocrity in poetry gives the prin- 
ciple. A tenth-rate historian may add something to 
our knowledge of fact; but a tenth-rate poet does 
nothing whatever. He is simply an inferior echo of 
something better, and the original is enough for all 
our purposes. Would anybody suffer if Blackmore’s 
“Creation” or Boyse’s “ Deity ” had calmly and quietly 
vanished away? Will our grandchildren have any 


cause for sorrow if ninety-nine hundredths of all the 
publications of to-day should disappear like a bad 
dream? To keep such things, it may be said, is a 





harmless superstition. They may be stowed away in 
boxes and do no injury to any one. There is, however, 
some harm to libraries, as every one knows who has 
anything to do with the accumulating matters which 
are always overpowering the energies of their guardians. 
But the bare existence of such repositories discourages 


and overwhelms conscientious readers. They are 
haunted by the vague impression that they ought to 
read everything, and forget that the more rubbish they 
study the less energy they have for what is good. And 
surely the honest writer of such stuff may feel the same. 
Iie writes an article to amuse his neighbours for a few 
minutes. He has nothing whatever to say to posterity. 
When he writes a letter to a friend he means it for 
the waste-paper basket. When he addresses the public, 
he means the public of his own period, and should 
feel it to be an impertinence if he is forced to present 
himself to the future race without any intention of his 
own. We are, as has sometimes been remarked, 
ephemeral beings, and ought to behave as such. Why 
should we be forced to be immortal? We should be 
content, and even eager, to pass into oblivion as soon 
as the temporary purpose of amusing an idle hour has 
been fulfilled. A writer who feels that strongly—of 
course, we do not speak to the Heaven-born genius— 
should insist, if he could, upon having his work printed 
upon perishable materials. Immortality in print is not 
only a superfluity ; the bare suggestion of its possibility 
is a positive injury to one’s feelings. 








Review: Hawthorne. 
By Professor Saintsbury 


(January 17, 1880.) 


Hawthorne. By Henry JAMES, JUN. (Macmillan.) 


CAVILLER might ask, on beholding the title 

of this book, what business Hawthorne has in 
this particular galley. It certainly would seem that 
the lamented author of ‘“‘ Mdlle. D’Arvers” might as 
justly figure in a collection of French authors as Haw- 
thorne, an American citizen born thirty years after 
the Declaration of Independence, among English men 
of letters. This, however, is rather an objection for 
Americans to make than Englishmen. It may be some- 
what cruel of Mr. Morley to take their ewe lambs and 
range them with his stately flock. But no Englishman 
will be sorry to have a convenient life and criticism 
of Hawthorne, and certainly no one will be sorry to 
have it from the hand of Mr. Henry James. Mr. 
James’s already published criticisms and analyses of 
French novels and novelists contain some very admir- 
able work of the kind here required; and the fact 
sometimes noticeable in those criticisms, that he busies 
himself more with the life and character than the 
literary achievements of his subjects, is hardly against 
him. Something of the last-named peculiarity may 
indeed be noticed as recurring here. We should have 
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liked a somewhat clearer and more definite attempt to 
sum up the characteristics of Hawthorne’s novels than 
that which Mr. James has given us. Such attempts 
no doubt often lead those who make them into the 
fault of exaggerating special features in order to make 
the picture definite and distinct. But if literary criticism 
is worth anything at all, it ought not to decline an 
attempt simply because the attempt is often made badly. 
Such handbooks as these are, we suppose, intended 
either as a substitute or as a preparation for the study of 
the original. As a substitute—which very likely Mr. 
James would say he had no thought of attempting— 
this book seems to us imadequate. A person un- 
acquainted with the writings of the author of “The 
Scarlet Letter” would, we think, lay it down without 
any clear notion of the sum and nature of the work 
which he actually accomplished. Nor would a person 
who, having studied it, proceeded to attack the texts 
find himself provided with any clear notion of where 
to lay his critical hold. Interspersed in Mr. James's 
pages are many scattered remarks about Hawthorne’s 
different works which are excellent as criticism; but 
whether they are sufficient, in the words of the pro- 
spectus to the series, “to satisfy intelligent curiosity as 
to the performances” of the man of letters they deal 
with is a question which we feel inclined to answer in 
the negative. Moreover, to get over what we have to 
say that is unfavourable at once, we do not always 
like Mr. James’s style. Such a sentence as “out of 
the soil of New England he sprang—in a crevice of 
that immitigable granite he sprouted and bloomed,” 
appears to us, we must confess, to be a mixture of the 
inappropriately sublime and the indisputably ludicrous. 


These shortcomings, however, though they can hardly 
be passed over by a critic who has to give an account 
of a book professing to do certain things, and, as it 
seems to him, failing to do them, do not prevent this 
book of Mr. James from being an exceedingly. interest- 
ing one. As a critical biography of an artist by one 
of the same craft it has unusual excellence. Mr. James’s 
account of Hawthorne’s novels may seem to us to lack 
fullness and precision; his account of Hawthorne him- 
self, as a man and a novelist, is quite proof against 
any such criticism. He has treated his subject as care- 
fully and as lovingly as if he were the hero of one of 
his own stories. Hawthorne’s idiosyncrasy has, it is 
well known, been very variously judged. There are 
readers whose judgment is not contemptible, and who 
regard him as simply a morbid horror-monger possessed 
of some literary skill. There are others—of whom, by 
the way, Mr. James quotes M. Emile Montégut as the 
most prominent instance—who look upon him as the 
type of the Puritan novelist ever harassed and goaded 
dy a consciousness and conviction of sin. Edgar Poe 
looked on him as the great representative of quiet or 
repose in literature—but this was, it is true, when his 
work was but half accomplished. In short, guot homines 
tot sententiae is truer of Hawthorne than, perhaps, of 
any other novelist. Mr. James has picked his way 
among these perplexed paths with great skill, or rather, 
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to speak more truly and to do him more justice, he has 
disregarded them all, and has been his own road-maker. 
Without going into the extravagances of the Taine 
school, it is, of course, clear that, speaking roughly, 
the idiosyncrasy of any man or writer is determined 
by his temperament f/us his circumstances. Mr. James 
has endeavoured to indicate Hawthorne’s temperament 
with great analytical skill, and has illustrated his cir- 
cumstances with full knowledge. The earlier portion 
of the book is hardly more a biography of Hawthorne 
than it is a picture of New England society from sixty 
to forty years ago. The theoretical equality, combined 
with a very decided pride in race and pedigree; the 
shy, unsocial ways ; the universal diffusion of elementary 
education and decent affluence without any great 
scholarship or luxury ; the eager aspiration after higher 
culture, with very few opportunities for its attainment ; 
and, above all, the traditional religionism with its 
gloomy teachings and constant incentives to introspec- 
tion and soul dissection, are admirably indicated with- 
out being at all “charged.” Many of the incidents of 
Hawthorne’s life of “cool solitude” become highly 
dramatic and pictorial in Mr. James's hands, particularly 
his short sojourn at Bowdoin College, with its curious 
result in the half-lost romance of “ Fanshawe ” and the 
later episode of his residence at Brook Farm. Mr. James's 
treatment of this latter quaint establishment and of Mar- 
garet Fuller is delightful, but there are things in it which 
make one reflect, copybook fashion, on the mutability 
of things. “There flourished at this time,” says Mr.’ 
James, “in Boston a very remarkable and interesting 
woman, Miss Margaret Fuller by name.” Evidently Mr. 
James thinks that the poor marchioness’s name will be 
new to most of his readers. If this be so—and he is 
probably a better judge of the fact than we are—how 
quickly are the mighty fallen! Only five-and-thirty 
years ago, to anybody in England who took the slightest 
interest in matters literary or in matters American, Mar- 
garet Fuiler’s name was familiar enough, and familiarity 
with it has been handed down to at least some persons 
who at that period had not the advantage or disadvan- 
tage of existing. But now it seems Margaret Fuller, 
Marchesa d’Ossoli, contributor to the “ Dial,” tran- 
scendentalist and all the rest of it, has to be reintro- 
duced to most readers as “a very remarkable and 
interesting woman, Miss Margaret Fuller by name.” 
We have not recently come across a more striking 
example of sic transit. 


“Margaret ” has led us, as indeed she has led Mr. 
James, a little out of the way. To return, we may 
say that in all Hawthorne’s modest vicissitudes, his 
temporary and not specially congenial official employ- 
ments at Salem, his happy marriage, his Liverpool 
consulship, and his subsequent wanderings, Mr. James 
follows him with the same intelligent touch, showing 
how each situation affected him and was represented 
in his work. In the rather thorny matter of “Our Old 
Home” the biographer has conducted himself with very 
considerable tact. He makes the best case he can for 
his hero, and he does not make any concessions to 
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English feeling which a good American ought not to 
make; but he admits freely that Hawthorne had “a 
constant suspicion and mistrust of the society that 
surrounded him,” and that “his national consciousness 
was exaggerated, painful, and morbid.” This is all that 
any Englishman can reasonably claim, though putting 
“Our Old Home” quite aside, and, looking at Haw- 
thorne in his American rather than in his English 
relations, we think that we should give a more unfavour- 
able account of him than Mr. James has done. He 
seems to us to have had a distinct vein of “ill- 
conditionedness”” in him which may or may not be 
worth noticing in connection with his purely literary 
work, but which certainly shows itself in his relations 
with the actual world. It is at least significant that 
Brook Farm complained of “ The Blithedale Romance” 
quite as much as did English society of “Our Old 
Home.” 

Mr. James, as we have said, does not give us much 
“lead” to a discussion of Hawthorne’s literary charac- 
teristics, and such a discussion would therefore be out 
of place here. His inclination to defend his author from 
the charge of special gloom leads him to argue that the 
selection of such subjects as that of “The Scarlet 
Letter” was rather due to the paucity of really striking 
subjects open to an American novelist of his day than 
to any natural predilection. The gloomier side of 


Puritan faith and practice offered from a purely artistic | 
| or vocation between the novelist and the fid/e de joie? 


point of view a good subject, and Hawthorne as an 
artist jumped at it. This, at least, is Mr. James’s argu- 
ment as we understand it. It might be interesting to 
inquire whether the choice of the subjects of “ Trans- 
formation” and “Septimus Felton,” where no such 
excuse can be offered, does not militate strongly against 
this hypothesis ; and, indeed, Mr. James in some places 
of his book seems himself to hold opinions rather in- 
consistent with that which, as against M. Montégut, 
he champions. But, as we have said, he has not 
summed up or arranged his literary judgments of Haw- 
thorne with sufficient definiteness to allow them to be 
in their turn seriously criticised. We think that this 
is a pity, but for what he has given us we return him 
very hearty thanks. Much of his information and many 
of his points of view are from the nature of the case 
inaccessible to an unassisted Englishman, and for the 
supply of them, as well as for the way in which they 
are given, he deserves our best gratitude. 








The “Inhumanity” of Art 


(LITERATURE, June 4, 1808.) 


HE lecture with which that sternest of the old 
school of critics, M. Ferdinand Brunetiére, re- 
cently disconcerted an audience convened by the Paris 
Société des Conférences, has since been republished 
by him as a pamphlet under the title of “L’Art et La 
Morale.” His views will, no doubt, be received by his 
readers with more composure than they were by his 








hearers, whose artless surprise at the lecturer’s de- 
nunciation of what may be called the Antinomian philo- 
sophy of Art was quite refreshing in its way. It is so 
long since these sensations have lost their original 
stimulus for ourselves. They have, indeed, been so 
thoroughly blunted by the psychologists of the daily 
Press that a discourse on “the relations of art to 
morality” is one of the last things by which we in 
England should expect to be startled, and one of the 
first by which we should apprehend being bored. To 
M. Brunetiére’s hearers, his assertion of the supremacy 
of morals and his unsparing rebuke of those who main- 
tain that art is its own ethical law-giver, apparently 
combined the attraction of novelty with the charm: of 
paradox. His contention that “in all forms of art 


| there is a latent germ of immorality which is ever 


striving to develop ” (and which, as we gather, it is the 
duty of the artist, as a good citizen, to sterilise) appears 
to be as new to Frenchmen as the first of his three 
supporting arguments is familiar to ourselves. For, as 
to M. Brunetiére’s “firstly "—that the end of art being 
the pleasure of the senses, it is necessarily 
directed to what either is, or is continually tend- 
ing to become, an immoral purpose—was not this 
thesis expounded years ago with fascinating perversity 
by the late Mr. Stevenson? And did he not suc- 
ceed in demonstrating to his own perfect satisfaction 
that there was no essential difference either in spirit 


These heart-searchings of the philosopher and the 
philosophising artist are far too familiar to have any 
freshness of interest at this time of day for English- 
men; so that neither M. Brunetiére’s “firstly” nor his 
“secondly ” (which is like unto it) need detain us longer. 
But his “thirdly” is in a different case. His “thirdly ” 
is an argument not nearly so often adduced in this coun- 
try to prove the essential immorality of art; being, 
indeed, put forward much more frequently to demon- 
strate its preciousness as a possession of mankind. The 
French critic’s third reason for pronouncing art immoral 
is founded on its “isolating” tendency. In proportion 
to the refinement of his esthetic sense the artist neces- 
sarily becomes segregated from the rest of mankind. 
Their inability to share his subtle sensations, to com- 
prehend his complex emotions, to discern those elements 
of beauty in the world of thought and things to which 
his own perceptic.is are so keenly alive, produces a con- 
stantly increasing effect of estrangement and alienation. 
In the end the breach between the artist and his fellow- 
men becomes complete ; he gets into the habit of speak- 
ing of them as “the crowd,” “the herd,” and declares, 
as Flaubert does in his correspondence with George 
Sand, that they will “always be hateful.” And a gift, 
an occupation, even an instinct which can induce a 
comparatively small’class of men to speak in so un- 
brotherly a way of a large body of citizens who are 
many of them excellent husbands and fathers, pious and 
benevolent, upright and conscientious, respectable and 
respected in every relation of life, is on the face of it 
a thing to be reprobated and reprehended by civilised 
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humanity. It is anti-social, inhuman—in a word, im- 
moral. 

These, no doubt, are seriously disquieting thoughts. 
The democrat in all countries feels the burden of them ; 
but among us at any rate, and we presume in the other 
English-speaking democracies, they do not beget quite 
so despairing a conclusion as that to which they seem 
to have led M. Brunetiére. Our own democrats, for in- 
stance, decline to accept his minor premiss. While 
admitting that all things which have an anti-social 
tendency are immoral, they deny that art is to be in- 
cluded under that category. The artist, they contend, 
is only temporarily estranged from his fellow-men. In 
the course of time the advance of “culture” will heal 
the breach; and the “herd” will cease to be “ hateful” 
to him-by becoming a community of art lovers like 
himself. The expectation may be illusory—in our 
opinion it is wholly so—but at any rate it saves the 
logical situation. The democrat of artistic tastes who 
entertains it is no longer tied down to the conclusion 
that those tastes have in themselves an anti-social, and 
therefore immoral, tendency, and thus he escapes the 
extremely awkward practical consequences which follow 
from that conclusion, and with which the French critic 
does not appear to have grappled. For M. Brunetiére 
will find his “thirdly ” a desperately disagreeable argu- 
ment to live with. With his “firstly” and “ secondly ” 
it is otherwise. Effect might be given to them without 
positively fatal results to art. The immoral tendency 
which is inherent in it, either as ministering to sensuous 
pleasure or as imitating a Nature which is itself too 
frequently immoral, is to a great extent an affair of 
“subject,” and may be corrected by a judicious choice 
of material. But the deeper, the more vital immorality 
of spirit—the immorality which belongs to art as art, 
and which inhumanly estranges the artist from the mass 
of mankind—is a much more difficult matter to deal 
with. One does not readily see how art is to be freed 
from this more essential taint. What would M. Brune- 
tiére himself advise “in the premisses” ? That the artist 
should, out of sheer “enthusiasm of humanity,” follow 
the example of the American humorist of whom it was 
recorded that out of regard for his fellow-creatures, 
“now he never writes, As funny as he can?” Should 
the artist, in other words, make it his endeavour not 
to work “as artistic as he can,” and so get nearer to 
the common heart of humanity, after the manner of the 
famous Parliamentary advocate who used to drink a pot 
of porter at lunch in order to “bring his intelligence 
down to the level of the Committee’s”? No doubt it is 
possible for the literary artist to avoid this painful rup- 
ture with the rest of his species, and to write in such 
a way as to win the sympathy of hundreds of thousands 
of readers, and to insure the periodical sale of many 
scores of editions. But it is to be observed that in these 
Cases there is no conscious or deliberate debasement 
of artistic standards. The “art” which these artists 
offer to their public is simply the best art they know, or, 
at any rate, can command. 


It would appear, therefore, that if the possession of 
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an artistic gift has the “ anti-social” effect attributed to 
it—if art has this essentially “inhuman” tendency— 
there is nothing for it but submission. Still, it seems 
necessary to remind M. Brunetiére that the possession 
of amy gift in which the majority of mankind do not 
participate tends to the same result. We fancy we 
have heard of the vanity of personal appearance and 
physical strength, the arrogance of learning, the pride of 
science, the mock-humility of self-righteousness, the 
conceit of connoisseurship in a host of matters which are 
not even distantly connected with art. The man with 
a fine discrimination in wine is not unconscious of his 
superiority. We may be pretty certain that Juvenal’s 
epicure, who could distinguish primo morsu between 
Lucrine and Rutupine oysters, was in the same case. 
It is possible that the general body of worthy London 
citizens figure as the “crowd” or the “herd,” and as 
such appear contemptible, if not “hateful,” to an accom- 
plished tea-taster in Mincing Lane. The attitude of all 
these people is more or less anti-social, but we do not 
on that account exclaim against the essentially inhuman 
character of the gift or the acquirement which fills its 
possessor with this sense of superiority to his fellows. 
The fact is, of course, that the feeling which it is apt 
to excite is inherent in human nature, and instead of 
protesting against its particular excitant for the time 
being—whether art or anything else—it would be much 
more reasonable, though perhaps not much more profit- 
able, to lament the existence of original sin. 


The whole discussion curiously illustrates the preva- 
lence of that malady of self-analysis which is so 
specially characteristic of the age. It is a malady 
which, as is the case with maladies of the physical 
order, is aggravated by dwelling upon it. The artist 
who, instead of simply following his artistic bent, sits 
down to consider solemnly whether it is not inhumanly 
alienating him from his fellow-men is, in reality, 
ministering subtly to that egotism which he professes to 
dread. He is going the way to make himself not less, 
but more, conscious of his superiority to the rest of the 
world. If he is really haunted by apprehensions of 
the danger of which he discourses, there are at least two 
topics of reassurance which he might with advantage 
accustom himself to consider. In the first place, he 
might reflect that, if the consciousness of artistic endow- 
ment has an anti-social influence, the practice of art, 
at least in many of its literary forms, has, or should 
have, a broadening effect on the sympathies; at any 
rate, the creator of Falstaff and Shylock, of Hamlet and 
Juliet’s nurse, does not seem conspicuously out of sym- 
pathetic contact with his fellow-humans. In the next 
place, we would remind him that it takes two to make 
an estrangement, that “the crowd,” “the herd,” whom 
he hates, are much too well satisfied with themselves 
to reciprocate that feeling, and that, so far from smart- 
ing under a sense of their own inferiority to the artist, 
they are, many of them—in fact, every “ practical” man 
among them—complacently convinced that the in- 
feriority is all on the other side. They themselves feel 
immensely superior to men who, like some, though 
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assuredly not all, artists, are wanting in “business in- 
stinct ”; but even here the feeling towards the inferior 
is not that of inhuman hate, but rather that of good- 
natured tolerance. If the artist, haunted by a sense of 
his “isolation,” and brooding generally, as M. Brune- 
tiére seems to think he should, over his parlous state, 
has not sufficient sense of humour to feel himself recon- 
ciled to the crowd by the very fact that he and they 
are mutually looking down upon each other—tf, after all, 
he still remains oppressed with the burden of his 
superiority, we are left without any counsel, save such 
as may sound a little frivolous, to offer him. We can 
only advise him to act in the spirit of the injunction 


laid upon the youthful daughters of the house of Ken- 


wigs, who were instructed to tell their schoolfellows 
that, though they enjoyed certain domestic educational 
advantages over other children, they were “not proud, 
because Ma says it’s sinful.” 








Sonnet: Love’s Pilgrims 
(November 23, 1880.) 


I sAW them pass, their high clear faces pale 
With deathless longing, their dark eyes upturned 
To where the dying flame of sunset burned, 
While deep in shadow lay the enflowered vale ; 
Above, one cloud, a snow-white hurrying sail, 
Sped o’er the darkening sky, as tho’ it spurned 
The azure depths; while passionate planets yearned 
Toward the hidden god love only might unveil. 


I saw them go, press up the desolate hill, 
And stand clear-cut against the sunset’s fire, 
Yet dared not follow; like a broken lyre 
That sings not, smitten, so my tortured will, 
Pale as the ghost of some unslaked desire, 
Held me in bondage, anguished—frozen—still. 
EVELYN PYNE. 








Sonnet 
(January 20, 1883.) 
AIAS. 
(In St. Andrew's Hall, Cambridge, December 1, 1882.) 


CLEFT is each dark and thickly peopled age 
’Twixt our low time and Man’s supremest height, 
And through the varied vista comes to-night 

A moment’s vision of the Attic stage ; 

Athene visits us with counsel sage, 

A hero tells the secret of his might, 
The book of life is opened in our sight, 
With here its fair and there its blotted page. 


O people wise and human, strong and free! 
O well-filled life, in all thy fulness calm! 
O Greece! teach us to walk where thy sons trod, 
To live as men, nor more desire to be, 
To know that path beyond which is but harm, 
To understand the irony of God. 
HENRY NORMAN. 











Thoughts on Style 
By J. P. MAHAFFY. 


( LITERATURE, November 13, 1897.) 


 Biaipiognsen men of old were supposed, I believe, 
to wander at will among their books and cull 
from their shelves what took their fancy. If such was 
indeed the case, they enjoyed a leisure very different 
from that of our generation. The man of books no 
longer brings out of his treasure-house things new and 
old, like the householder in the Gospel, but these things 
are borne in upon him by circumstances, and his mind 
is determined by what he has to read. Who can avoid, at 
this moment, reading critic after critic upon the “ Life 
of Tennyson,” a book which has hit the fortunate 
moment “when nothing else was going on,” and so has 
got an ample hearing. A college Don in Dublin is led 
by his examinations at this same moment to re-read 
the great classics which have long been part of his 
mental furniture, and so | chance to have before me 
again Virgil, the literary artist whom common consent 
has declared to be the most Tennysonian of the 
ancients. Not that our poet’s direct obligations to 
Virgil are so marked as those to Theocritus, with whom 
he seems to have been saturated, but the general re- 
semblance is surely the most remarkable. Virgil is far 
the greatest of the Roman poets, not by reason of his 
great ideas—in that Lucretius is his rival—but by reason 
of the combined purity and dignity of his style, which 
bears the evidence of being deliberately and consciously 
polished to the utmost degree of propriety and refine- 
ment. Illustrations abound on every page of his work. 
Take but one, not above the average, in his brief lines 
on the palace of Circe, which A£neas passes at the open- 
ing of the seventh book of the epic, from which I select 
but two: 


Hinc exaudiri gemitus, ireque leonum 
Vincla recusantum et serd sub nocte rudentum. 


You feel that Virgil must have heard the strange grating 
and metallic sound of a lion’s roar at some Roman 
amphitheatre. And so he uses the word rudentum. 
This is the kind of perfection to be found all through 
Tennyson, and when one of our weekly oracles of 
wisdom, in its recent comparison of Shakespeare with 
him, said many true things, it seems to me to have 
missed an important contrast in this respect. To talk 
of the style of Shakespeare seems to me odd and 
irrelevant. The style of Tennyson is of the essence 
of his greatness. 


This reminds me of an interesting remark in Gustave 
Flaubert’s correspondence. “What distinguishes great 
genius is generalisation and creation; it resumes scat- 
tered personalities in a type, and brings new characters 
to the consciousness of humanity. Shakespeare is some- 
thing tremendous in this respect; he was not a man, 
but a continent ; there are crowds and countries in him. 
Such men have no need of attending to style. They 
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are strong in spite of all their faults, and even because 
of them; but we, the little ones, are worth nothing 
except by finish of execution. V. Hugo, in this century, 
will eat up everybody, although he is full of faults. I 
venture on this proposition—that great men often write 
very badly, and so much the better for them. It is not 
to them that we must go for the art of the form, but 
to men like Horace and La Bruyére.” I should leave 
out V. Hugo, who certainly aimed at a splendid style, 
and should put in Walter Scott, who now offends the 
young Scotland of Stevensonians by the negligences 
of his diction. But he, too, was far too great for style ; 
he was unfolding such a wealth of human nature, gal- 
leries of great portraits, of nationalities, volumes of his- 
tory and of legend that he had neither time nor care 
for the graces of a polished style. Look how his people 
live, just like the people of Shakespeare, in the hearts 
of all English-speaking people, nay, even in the hearts 
of foreigners, for Scott, owing to his want of style, 
is capable of translation! On the other hand, there 
is something so personal in an elaborated style that the 
characters are thrown into the shade by the personality 
of the poet, and so Tennyson has not left us a single 
character whose name is a household word, such as 


Scott and even far lesser men have created. His . 


imagination has not furnished us with a great hero. 
The portrait of Arthur Hallam is drawn from real life 
with loving care, but fades out in the great “In Memo- 
riam” before the great world-problems which fill the 
poet’s mind, and so that exquisite monument of personal 
grief is like the Attic tomb reliefs, in which we wonder 
at the poetical pictures of human sorrow without know- 
ing or caring what individual bereavement they were 
designed to commemorate. 


But here I am, discoursing of style, concerning which 
my fastidious academic friends tell me I know nothing. 
Nevertheless, every man who writes must have some 
notions about good and bad writing, though they may 
be faulty. In a paper just published I had reason to 
compare two authors whom I called Miss Austen and 
Marie Corelli. An excellent academic Mentor said that 
was wrong; I should have said for conformity’s sake, 
“Jane Austen.” But, if I could only clear myself of 
the grave charge of having courted alliteration, I should 
defend my phrase by the fact that when I was young 
I always heard from my prim and staid relations of 
Miss Austen, a lady of whom they spoke with respect- 
ful but distant admiration. They would have thought 
Jane rather forward. And this marks the contrast to 
which I was pointing between certain older and newer 
novelists. 


I have just said that thoughts on style may be ex- 
pected from any literary source, and, by way of curious 
confirmation, where do I find the latest essay on this 
subject? Actually in the Hellenic Journal, where there 
is a paper not only very instructive but very interesting 
on the well-known tract “On the Sublime,” which dates 
from the purist Renaissance in the days of Augustus. 
The author, who is apparently a literary amateur, tells 








us his ideas concerning fine style, as opposed to poverty 
and vulgarity on the one side, artificiality and bombast 
on the other. Mr. Rhys Roberts has given an excellent 
analysis of this very sensible and “modern” piece of 
criticism, and only shows in one spot that he has not 
taken the lessons of Longinus adequately to heart. I do 
not think the off-hand judgment disparaging Bacchy- 
lides in comparison with Pindar will be justified by 
what | have read of the new papyrus. There seems to 
be, with great simplicity of structure and of metre, a 
rich vocabulary and a great deal of fine and moving 
pathos in these odes. But it is hard to judge esthetic- 
ally when impeded by the trouble of deciphering even 
an easy hand. There is no need, however, to anticipate 
the verdict of scholars which will be let loose upon the 
world almost immediately. But I return to the interest- 
ing passage thus translated in the Hellenic Journal :— 
“The legislator of the Jews, no ordinary man, having 
formed and expressed a worthy conception of the might 
of the Godhead, writes at the very beginning of his 
Book of Laws:—‘ And God said ’—what? Let light 
be, and it was; let earth be, and it was.” What a 
strange bathos in expression! And has Mr. Roberts 
never appreciated our Authorised Version? Longinus is 
quoting loosely from some version (not*the LXX.) read 
out to him by some Jewish friend. But surely the A. V. 
is just as accurate—“ Let there be light, and there was 
light. Let the dry land appear, and it was so.” At 
all events, this was English. 


[ suppose it is only in so very simple an instance 
that we can reproduce sublimity in a translation. And 
how many of us can really understand the beauties of 
any language but our own? When I see criticisms on 
French and German masterpieces written by men who 
are unable either to speak or write these languages, 
it reminds me of the foreign criticisms on Burns by 
people who can read English, but who only know the 
dialect of Burns, as I do, through a glossary. And what 
knowledge of a dialect can we gain through a glossary, 
or even through a dictionary? How can we learn the 
clusters of associations, the delicate shades of feeling 
which cling about words familiar to the poet from 
childhood and which determine both the beauty and . 
propriety of their use? So then, to the great body of 
English-speaking people, Burns, as a great poet, is in- 
accessible. How much more to foreigners? And 
for the same reason Goethe’s “ Faust,” or the lyrics of 
V. Hugo, are by us only very imperfectly understood. 
Of course, the same may be said of our appreciation of 
Sophocles and Virgil, who would laugh their sides sore 
at our Babu verses in their languege. But then in dead 
languages no better knowledge is now to be had. In 
the living we should perhaps be content with native 
judgments. I have even heard it said by a great linguist 
that no man really knows more than one language— 
and most men not even that. But what a blow to all 
our critical literature and our fancied appreciation of 
the great masterpieces of many languages! These 
considerations are so humiliating that I feel disposed 
to apologise for bringing them forward. 
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“The Mikado” 
(March 28, 1885.) 

6 HE MIKADO,” at the Savoy Theatre, is, let us 
say to begin with, a frank success. Among the 

works of Gilbert and Sullivan it will rank next after 
’ “Patience,” and “Patience” is already classed among 
nearly immortal things. Indeed, almost the only ob- 
jection we can make to the “Mikado” is, that it is 
not absolutely fresh, though it is absolutely tuneful and 
merry. Somehow the music reminds us pretty often 
of “Patience,” while the sentiment of the libretto 
reminds us—well, not so much of “Patience” as of 
Mr. Gilbert. The personages of the drama, of course, 
are Japanese, and their action is thus happily freed 
from the fetters which restrain us in our western 
civilisation—from the “custom which binds us all.” A 
Japanese damsel may, with utmost merriment, receive 
affectionate attention from a gentleman who is doomed 
to be beheaded in a month, but whose philosophy, 
meanwhile, is of the Epicurean order, while a second 
gentleman looks on furnished with the pleasing know- 
ledge that the lady is destined for him when the first 
gentleman’s month is over. Thus it is that they settle 
matters quite amicably in the Japan of Mr. Gilbert. 
And in the Japan of Mr. Gilbert—as in Mr.. Gilbert’s 


England for the matter of that—a spirit of mockery 
is abroad. The love that those feel who are no longer 


beautiful and young is a subject of ridicule. The 
promptings of integrity are an ingenious pretence— 
everybody has his price—but it is natural that a Lord 
Chancellor’s price should be a more substantial one than 
that of a police-court solicitor. 

The 
Gilbert’s Japanese 
Executioner, 


most important person, however, in Mr. 


Lord High 


suicide of the 


realm, is the 
who objects to the 

miserable only as an undue interference with his 
vested interests—an undue curtailment of his preroga- 
tives. This important State functionary is played by 
Mr. George Grossmith in his driest fashion, and he 
sings a song indicating how many are the leaders of 
politics and society who, if capital punishment befell 
them, “never would be missed.” He capers here and 
there on the stage, full of that cheerful assurance, and 
practically he amends the famous saying that 7/ n’y a 
pas @homme nécessaire by holding that there is but one 
homme nécessaire—the public executioner. Entertain- 
ing as Mr. Grossmith is, however, in the utterance of 
his naive brutalities, he is, in the present piece, less 
absolutely apropos—less certainly Japanese—than Mr. 
Rutland Barrington, who has been either to Yoko- 
hama or to Knightsbridge to excellent purpose. His 
eyebrows are painted in so completely at the proper 
angle that they deserve the traditional “sonnet ”—if 











eyebrows in Japan ever win a sonnet. His highly 
intelligent and—dare we say it?—wicked little eyes 
are very telling, and so is his smooth face and his 
placidity of demeanour. And he pads about the stage 
with the half-feminine courtesy and softness which 
belong to the cultivated male in the Land of the 
Rising Sun. So Mr. Barrington acts his part well, 
and he sings charmingly. His part, we should say, is 
that of every public functionary except the Lord High 
Executioner; and as Secretary of State he advises 
that which as Chancellor of the Exchequer he could 
not even listen to, and as Paymaster-General he cooks 
the accounts in a manner which as Archbishop of 
Titipu it becomes his duty to denounce. Mr. Durward 
Lely plays Nanki-poo, the son of the Mikado. He 
sings tastefully enough the first part of his long first 
song—the sentimental portion—but has not volume or 
energy enough for the change into the patriotic. 

The ladies are four in number, over and above the 
most quaintly attired chorus now in London. These are, 
first, Yum-yum, who is to marry Mr. Lely first and 
afterwards Mr. Grossmith; then her two friends, “two 
little maids, in attendance come”; and, lastly, Katisha, 
an elderly lady in love with Nanki-poo—a lady whose 
features are not exquisite, but who has a left shoulder- 
blade that is a miracle of loveliness. “People come 
miles to see it. My right elbow has a fascination which 
few can resist. It is on view Tuesdays and Fridays, on 
presentation of visiting card.” Of these four characters, 
the two that are the most important are Katisha and 
Yum-yum. Miss Rosina Brandram plays the elderly 
Katisha, and in her serious passages—for much is 
serious in Katisha—uses a fine voice sympathetically. 
Miss Leonora Braham ‘is Yum-yum. She and the 
other “little maids” besides are admirably vivacious. 
They are more Japanese than the Japanese. Their 
sudden, angular picturesqueness outvies that of the 
screen, and their ready cheerfulness that of the tea- 
house. Yes, as we said to begin with, “The Mikado” 
is a frank success. It is great nonsense, no doubt; 
but then it is the very funniest fooling to be seen. 
And so pretty, too! 








(July 29, 1899.) 


THE vigilance of our readers is unfailing. Last 
week we quoted the following announcement of a 
country clergyman in his parish magazine: ‘ The 
ancient oak chest belonging to the parish has been 
restored and placed in the schoolroom. It is over 
two hundred years old. If any parishioners have 
books or articles of public interest which they would 
like to give to the parish, and hand down to posterity, 
they will be welcomed by the rector and church- 
wardens, and deposited in the chest.” And now 
comes a card from a novelist, asking pertinently, we 
must admit, ‘‘ What have the parishioners done to be 
deposited in a chest two hundred years old?” 
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the effect that as the members of the National Reserve 
had undertaken nothing in the way of service, but 
simply registered their names, they could not be treated 
seriously. Let them come forward with a guarantee of 
service and things would be put upon a different footing. 

It was promptly pointed out by a member that many 
men had already engaged to serve, but had met with 
no greater encouragement. But if this is the real 
difficulty, then by all means let us have a hard and fast 
obligation to serve in the event of war. To my mind 
it is only a question of formula. By registering their 
names the great mass of the National Reservists have 
tacitly expressed their intention of supporting their 
country in arms in time of trouble. If the War Office 
in its wisdom thinks it necessary to cross the “t’s” 
and dot the “i’s” of such a contract, by all means let 
it do so, when I shall be surprised if the response is 
less enthusiastic. My only fear will be that, acting on 
the something for nothing principle, the conditions will 
be made so stringent as to cool the ardour of willing 
men. We have enough experience of the fighting 
spirit of this country to know that when the need arises 
the difficulty will not be the lack of men, but the 
paucity of trained men ready. I cannot but think, 
therefore, that, given the opportunity to train, we shall 
find plenty of men available, and that at the present 
stage it would pay the War Office to accept the will 
for the deed. A comparatively small sum would equip 
existing members, a few drills and a little musketry 
practice in the course of the year would bring them up 
to date, while the privilege of attending camp on the 
same terms as the Territorials would complete their 
military education and be of inestimable benefit to the 
younger men doing their four years’ training. 

Is it too much to expect, therefore, that the successor 
to Lord Haldane will lose no time in putting matters 
upon a more satisfactory footing? Colonel Seely is 
a great believer in voluntary service. In the National 
Reserve he has a splendid opportunity to strengthen 
enormously the value of the Territorial Force. There 
are thousands of retired officers only too willing to give 
their services to its proper organisation. Many have 
already done so, but it cannot be left to them and to 
generous patriots in the counties to keep the movement 
alive. Continued neglect can only end in inanition. A 
suitable grant would not be grudged by the Commons, 
and even the Treasury might be induced to recommend 
the loosening of the purse strings if it can be shown 
that by financially encouraging the National Reserves 
it helps to lay the costly spectre of compulsory service. 


English Character Seen Through 
Italian Spectacles.—Il 
By PROFESSOR HERBERT STRONG. 


HE system pursued in English law courts strikes our 
author as unfavourable to the promotion of rhetoric, 

but as distinctly interesting to our countrymen, who are 
nothing if not sportsmen,.and who therefore insist on 





having full reports of the contest of wit between the 
counsel who examine and cross-examine respectively 
made in the daily papers. The part played by our 
barristers in court proceedings seems very much more 
important that that played by Continental advocates, 
and the ability displayed by practised cross-examiners 
like Sir Edward Carson seems to our foreign critic quite 
astonishing. 

The large stores of London, where every imaginable 
article can be bought under one vast roof, seem to our 
author the products of some magical genius, the ne pus 
ultra of luxury. He can hardly bring himself to believe 
that no less than four thousand employés should be in 
the service of one single firm. He does not dwell upon 
the conception which has presented itself to some of 
our thinkers, that the institution of these huge establish- 
ments may have a tendency to destroy the feeling of 
independence and pride in his craft which the small 
shopkeeper or artificer enjoyed when trading on his own 
account, and that they may deaden the sense of respon- 
sibility on the part of their numerous employés with 
regard to their public duties. 

Signor Bevione does not think highly of our national 
taste in music; he regards us as singularly deficient in 
great composers and great singers, and he sets this 
down to an ineradicable vice of our race, forgetful of 
the fact that in Elizabethan times we were at once the 
musicians and the singers of the world. But he notices 
with approval our attempts at founding an English 
opera 

He thinks the majority of the dramas presented in 
our theatres destitute of ideas and sterilised by the 
resolution of the British nation to accept no play which 
fails to have a happy ending ; but he thinks very highly 
of Galsworthy’s “ Strife.” He admits that the short and 
unconnected sketches given in our music-halls can have 
no particularly elevating effect upon the intellects of our 
citizens, but he dwells with admiration on their harmless 
nature, and on the willingness of our people to accept 
any kind of harmless amusement, even grateful to the 
benefactor who has raised in them a good laugh to 
crown the labours of the day. 

In the life of our Universities he is struck by the 
inordinate amount of time and attention paid to 
sport of every kind, and by the scanty regard paid to 
learning and its professors. The cost of university life 
appears to him enormous, but he admits that these old 
seminaries of learning succeed at least in turning out 


healthy and sensible youths able to fight their battles in 
the world. 


But his reflections upon the character and the future 
of our nation are probably the most interesting portion 
of the work. He deems that a great transformation 
has accomplished itself in the psychology and in the life 
of the British race, which transformation augurs badly 
for our future; that we have borrowed many character- 
istics from the Continent, and that we should have beem 
a stronger nation without them. One of these is Social- 
ism and the habit of coquetting therewith. Another is: 
the passion for amusement of every kind, which is sap- 
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ping the moral fibre of an austere people who once 
found its pleasure in the pure cult of sport alone. The 
music-halls are crammed, and many of the amusements 
provided for the public taste are made up of risky and 
indecent incidents and dialogue. The national “flegme” 
which was by all nations regarded as the unique posses- 
sion of John Bull has given way to a nervous and spas- 
modic restlessness and apprehension. Unreasoning 
panics and a confidence as ill-founded succeed each 
other turn by turn. And he regards the future outlook 
as ominous. The Boer War showed Continental nations 
our military weakness. The defeat of Russia by Japan 
raised Germany to the incontestable hegemony of 
Europe. The rise in prices and the discontent prevalent 
among our working-classes have weakened our re- 
sources. Our independence, our liberty is at stake. Ger- 
many is without any possible doubt preparing to attack 
us the very moment that a favourable moment presents 
itself. Such is the deliberate opinion of the Italian 
critic, and he proceeds to add that he fears that the 
issue of the struggle will not be in favour of the nation 
which relies on an army described by Lord Roberts as 
a sham, and which by its deficiency in this respect 
renders itself incapable of obtaining or retaining firm 
alliances with other more patriotic nations. Let us 
hope that our most recent critic is mistaken; but let 
us not forget that to be rich and to be weak is not a 
situation likely to endure. 








The Keeper of the Gate 


iz OR every manuscript which is published there are 

scores which return unfailingly from every pub- 
lisher’s office and are finally locked away, soiled, thumb- 
marked,torn,and stained with tears—actual or spiritual. A 
mass meeting of the Great Unpublished would afford an 
appalling demonstration, both in numbers and in mourn- 


fulness. Therefore, it is inevitable that the publisher’s 
reader, who stands between these unhappy souls and 
their one desire, should be regarded as a monster, with 
an atrophied brain and perverted instincts. Perhaps the 
most charitable picture which the unsuccessful author 
could suggest would be a purblind gorilla, condemned 
eternally to test nuts for his species, and so weary of the 
business that he takes a spiteful pleasure in throwing the 
soundest kernels away and selecting the mouldiest speci- 
mens for public consumption. Alternatively, he is 
mentally so degraded that he does not know the kernel 
from the husk. 

On the other hand, every author considers that he 
himself is quite competent to act as a publisher’s reader ; 
and most authors—especially unsuccessful authors—are 
more than willing to play the part of the book-tasting 
gorilla. Consequently the author ought to be the first 
to admit that the publisher’s reader may conceivably be 
a man of nearly average intelligence. This possibility 
will become a probability if he studies a few examples 
in the flesh. But the publisher’s reader is an obscure 





and elusive creature; he does his work in secret and 
anonymously, with the result that he is, both in person 
and in character, an unknown quantity. 

The most striking fact about the publisher’s reader is 
that he has only one ambition—the discovery of genius. 
This is a hard saying for the innumerable geniuses 
whom he has failed to discover ; but everyone will admit 
that publishers are continuously bent on “ discoveries,” 
and it is only through the reader that these discoveries 
are made. What is not so easily admitted is the asser- 
tion that the reader is, in consequence of his ambition, 
a confirmed optimist. We are apt to imagine that be- 
cause he passes his time in reading trash, he therefore 
goes upon the assumption that every book submitted to 
him is an insult to literature. As a matter of plain fact, 
the attitude of a reader on opening a manuscript is 
always one of hope. Here, he says, may lie a book of 
the season, or of the generation, or of all time. Any- 
thing is possible within a brown-paper bundle tied with 
pink ribbon. So he opens it and tastes, and tastes 
again, until his judgment confirms his reluctant fear that 
this is another of the productions which represent wasted 
time, wasted energy, and futile vanity. 


So it is with sorrow, and not with savage glee, that a 
reader commits himself to an unfavourable report. And 
if he is mistaken, if he has really failed to perceive the 
divine gleam on the typewritten sheets, he is no worse 
than the critics and the public have often proved them- 
selves to be. Some people have attempted to define 
genius, but no one has ever produced a touchstone by 
which its presence may be discovered. Talent itself is 
not too readily detected, because one man’s talent is 
another man’s imbecility. Even on the lower level of 
attempting to select “what the public wants,” there are 
extraordinary difficulties. Everybody connected with 
books—publisher, reader, librarian, bookseller, and 
author as well—works more or less in the dark. The 
true light comes only with the verdict of posterity, when 
author and publisher and copyright have all expired. 


It is the reader’s problem, therefore, to find a 
“system” to guide his stakes in this gamble. Failing 
that almost impossible feat, he has to fall back upon a 
trained faculty of judgment. He has to apply certain 
standards to the qualities of construction, style, 
character-drawing, intrinsic interest of subject, mode of 
treatment, and so on; and his reports are mainly a state- 
ment of how far the book on trial approaches or falls 
short of the standards. Beyond that he is obliged— 
and this is a point which the disgusted author seldom 
considers—to estimate the commercial chances of the 
book, both in general and in relation to the particular 
types of book with which his firm is associated. There- 
fore the publisher’s formal refusal may conceal a high 
opinion of the book as a work of art, just as it may con- 
ceal the reader’s conviction that successful work will be 
done by the author when he has shed a few faults and 
gained the experience which writing will alone bring. 
And here one may put in a plea for an occasional human 
variation upon the “ Returned with thanks” formula. In 
its bald negation it conveys only despair to the young 
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author who happens to be modest about his powers. 
When a book bears on it the marks of promise, although 


it may not be acceptable for many secondary reasons, : 


the publisher will be doing a service to literature if he 
qualifies his refusal with a word of appreciation. How 
many are there among the published who do not owe 
the birth of artistic courage to a discerning word well 
spoken? 


There is only one serious objection to this philanthro- 
pic plan. All authors are not modest; and a single 
hint that a publisher does not consider their work quite 
contemptible is enough to lead to a correspondence in 
which the publisher will be overwhelmed with appeals, 
threats, advice, objurgations, and the bitterest sarcasm. 
The “Returned with thanks” formula probably repre- 
sents the publisher’s sage defence against such persecu- 
tion; it is equivalent to the Editor’s refusal to enter 
into correspondence about rejected contributions. Never- 
theless, the disease of author’s vanity is virulent only 
among adult writers. Adolescent talent has an engaging 
diffidence which ought to appeal to the critic who is able 
to see the strength of manhood in the awkwardness of 
the hobbledehoy. 


If, on the other hand, the author hopes to be treated 
with consideration by the reader, he should give a little 
thought to the natural feelings of the reader. It is 
extraordinary that authors, with all their power of con- 
structive imagination, never seem to picture a book- 
worn human being opening their manuscripts and read- 
ing them. Some of these manuscripts are as unwelcome 
to the sight as a visitor who has forgotten to shave, or 
cut his finger-nails, or wipe his boots. The invention of 
typewriting has mitigated one of the worst of the daily 
sorrows of the reader, but it has introduced some curses 
of its own. The fatal ease with which typewriting can 
be learned (in a fashion) has induced many authors to 
type their own manuscripts, with the result that the 
reader has to endure bad alignment, irregularity of im- 
pression, senseless misprints, and the breaking of words 
‘at the wrong letter. Irritation lurks in every line of this 
incompetent work. The appearance of every page is an 
offence. And even when the author has the good sense 
to get his work done by a competent typist (failing his 
own competence), he often forgets to bind the sheets 
together, or, if he remembers, he does it in such a way 
that only a prestidigitateur or professional weight- 
lifter could handle them with comfort. Such matters as 
these, of course, ought to be beneath the attention of a 
publisher’s reader, who sits on Olympian heights; but 
how often must even that Olympian individual marvel 
that an author who has paid five pounds sterling to have 
his manuscript typed, neglects to pay five shillings more 
to have it bound in convenient sections! After a few 
visits to publishers’ offices the unbound typescript 
acquires the melancholy appearance of a hopeless out- 
of-work ; it becomes dirty, battered, degraded, patently 
demoralised. A fresh supply of pink ribbon is not 
enough to cover that disheartening shabbiness. Yet 
the authors who think it enough are those who at a later 
date quarrel violently with a publisher over the tint of a 








binding. It is only the reader's infinite capacity for 
suffering which gives them the opportunity. 

If we penetrate the obscurity which surrounds the pro- 
fession of reader, we shall probably discover that the 
tasters of books have served their apprenticeship as 
producers. This element of the situation lays them open 
to the sneer that, like critics, literary agents, and the 
authors of books on How to Succeed in Authorship, they 
have become parasites because they failed to nourish 
themselves and their wives and families in the normal 
way. The only way to deal with this amorphous form 
of contempt is to invite authors themselves to become 
readers, if only for the briefest period. It ought to be 
regarded as an essential part of the process of initiation 
into the mysteries of the literary life for an author to 
sit awhile as a keeper of the gate. The experience will 
have its phases of humiliation, but it will give him some 
invaluable information about how the gate is to be 
stormed (or perhaps crept through), and it will also 
enrich his stock of humour and of the pity and under- 
standing which go with it. It will enable him to look 
at his craft not with the myopic vision of unre- 
quited genius, but with the matter-of-fact eye of one 
who is compounded of critic, publisher, librarian, book- 
seller, and casual buyer. It will put his feet upon the 
hard earth. Those who are devising schools for authors 
must not omit this most essential part of the great cur- 
riculum. A. G. W. 








Playing with Fire 
By E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT. 


R. CHURCHILL'S statement in the House of 
Commons will be received with profound dis- 
appointment and dissatisfaction throughout the country. 
It is quite evident, in spite of previous prophecies to 
the contrary, that the Little Navy section of the 
Cabinet, headed by Mr. Lloyd George, has again 
triumphed, and that the future security of the Empire 
has again been cast into the melting pot of party 
politics. In his recent speech Mr. Churchill has con- 
tradicted or repudiated almost every principle he 
laid down in his previous speeches as to what margin 
of strength is necessary for the safety of these shores 
and for safeguarding the great trade routes of our 
Empire. What has become of the two keels for one 
standard of which we have heard so much? What has 
become of the sixty per cent. margin?—a phrase which 
Mr. Churchill invented himself. Apparently they are 
dead letters to-day, and in future it will be unsafe to 
place any reliance on what is said by any member of 
the present administration. 

Mr. Churchill first dealt with the German Naval Pro- 
gramme. He gave an able and concise summary of 
what the New Law provides for in the future, 
and a mere cursory examination of the German Pro- 
gramme will show how insecure our present position 
is, and how still more precarious it will become in the 
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immediate future. To sum up, the position is this: 
Germany in 1914 will have twenty-five battleships on 
a war footing in the North Sea, within a day’s easy 
steam of our shores, and four in reserve—a total of 
twenty-nine in all, besides the necessary complement 
of fast armoured cruisers, torpedo-boat flotillas, and sub- 
marines. In the same year, 1914, we shall have twenty- 
five battleships in the North Sea, and eight more based 
on Gibraltar, which, when they are united—and Mr. 
Churchill admits they will take four and a half days 
to unite—will give us thirty-three battleships against 
Germany’s twenty-nine. In addition, we shall have in 
reserve a force of sixteen obsolete battleships in home 
waters, manned by nucleus crews, which, according to 
Mr. Churchill’s calculation, can be mobilised at once, 
as the remainder of the crews of these vessels are not 
to be drawn from the reserve, but from men who are 
engaged in passing through various courses on shore. 
The position in 1914 will be far from satisfactory 
because a simple examination of these figures shows 
clearly that we are maintaining nothing like Mr. 
Churchill’s reiterated margin of sixty per cent. In fact, 
placing aside the second line of sixteen already obsolete 
battleships and the eight of the first line which are 
based on Gibraltar and which cannot reach the North Sea 
Fleet under four and a half days, allowing twenty-four 
hours for coaling, we shall have only twenty-five battle- 
ships against Germany’s twenty-five immediately avail- 
able for active service in 1914. 


But if the position in 1914 is bad, the situation in 
1920, when the existing German programme has been 
carried into full effect, will be infinitely worse. By that 
year Germany will have a fleet of forty-one modern 
Dreadnoughts, twenty Dreadnought cruisers, and forty 
small cruisers concentrated in the North Sea, and at 
the present moment it is quite impossible to say what 
force we shall have available to meet this tremendous 
armada, because as yet we have no programme formu- 
lated on which any accurate calculation can be formed. 
By 1920 the personnel of the German Navy will amount 
to no less than 101,500 officers and men. This is one 
of the most serious aspects of the whole naval situation. 
Germany has it in her power to obtain as many seamen 
as she requires by simply diverting a portion of the 
conscription from the army to the navy. But we are 
placed in a very different situation. We can only 
obtain recruits for the Navy by voluntary enlistment, 
and year by year, as we pointed out last week, seamen 
are becoming more and more difficult to obtain. How 
are we going to obtain the men to man the huge fleet 
which we must create, unless we intend to resign the 
command of the sea to Germany in 1920? Mr. 
Churchill says not a word on this all-important problem, 
which, until it is settled, renders our shipbuilding pro- 
gramme almost abortive. 


Mr. Churchill has done one good service to the 
country by laying frankly before it the full extent of 
German naval ambitions and the step which she is_ 
taking to carry them into practical effect. The country 











may, but probably will not, be aroused by his statement 
that in future four-fifths of all available units of the 
German Navy are to be kept ready in times of profound 
peace for instant active service. As he points out, in 
the whole history of the world no Power has ever kept 
such a proportion of ships fully manned on the active 
list. 


In the face of all these facts what steps do the 
Government propose to take to meet the expanding 
German programme, which is, and can only be, intended 
to strike a deadly and final blow at our Empire? <A 
small supplementary vote is brought forward to provide 
an increase of fifteen hundred seamen, to accelerate 
the construction of six small cruisers, and also to pro- 
vide an increased aerial service for the Navy. As a 
set-off to this increase, four of our finest and fastest 
armoured cruisers are to be taken from the North Sea 
and despatched to Malta. Was there ever a more 
absurd and contradictory programme devised by human 
ingenuity? For the rest, Mr. Churchill gives us nothing 
but vague promises. Four additional Dreadnoughis 
are to be constructed in the course of the next four 
years, but this is no addition to the programme, as 
they are merely those vessels which Mr. Churchill pro- 
mised in his statement last March, when he laid it down 
that we would build 4, 3, 3, 3 capital ships in the course 
of the next four years if Germany did not add to the 
number prescribed by her then existing Naval Law, 
and 5, 4, 4, 4 if she did. Among other vague promises 
which may or may not materialise, but of which we are 
to hear nothing until the Autumn Session, is an increase 
of pay to stokers and seamen. He also was careful 
to state that we should have to add largely to our 
personnel. We are quite sure he is perfectly sincere 
in his desire to do so, but how is he going to obtain 
the necessary men without resort to some form of con- 
scription ? 


The remainder of Mr. Churchill’s speech was de- 
voted to the question of the Mediterranean. The dis- 
cussions which have taken place of late in the Press on 
the abandonment of the Mediterranean seem to have 
been somewhat premature, and to our mind very over- 
strained. Experts talk as if, once the Mediterranean 
is left, some hostile Power will place a boom across 
the mouth and prevent us from ever returning there 
again. We are glad to see that both Malta and Gib- 
raltar are to be maintained as important naval centres, 
but we have never been among those who considered 
that the maintenance of a huge fleet equal to, or 
stronger than, the combined fleets of Italy and Austria 
was essential to our welfare. The programme 
of the Admiralty is to remove the slow, obso- 
lete battleships from Malta and to replace them with 
four powerful armoured cruisers. At the same time a 
squadron of eight second-class battleships is to be based 
on Malta. As long as we can count upon ‘the French 
as our allies, this arrangement seems to be thoroughly 
satisfactory, and, if we are going to base our calcula- 
tions on the armed alliance of Austria and Italy against 
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ourselves, it is only just to bring the French Fleet into 
line as an ally of our own. 

This, in brief, is the naval position of England and 
Germany, and, whether looked at from the standpoint 
of 1912, 1914, or 1920, it is profoundly disquieting. We 
still have a small margin of power, but it is more a 
paper margin than an actual one, when we consider 
how divided are the duties and spheres of action of 
our fleets and how Germany is able to concentrate the 
whole of her forces to achieve one definite aim. 

There are only two ways of facing the situation. 
Either we can make it perfectly clear to Germany that 
the limit of our patience and of our resources has 
been reached, and that we would just as soon fight the 
matter out at once as to allow the old game of ever- 
increasing expenditure to continue indefinitely; or we 
must have resort to a Naval Loan so as to place our 
Fleet on such a basis that Germany will give up the 
race for supremacy in sheer despair. But a large ex- 
pansion of the Fleet is of no value unless we can obtain 
the men to man the ships, and, if we read the signs 
of the times correctly, they can only be obtained by 
resort to conscription. 








Andrew Lang and His Work* 


& bee death of Andrew Lang takes from us one 

of the most notable of the young men of the 
sixties, the generation which welcomed or abused 
Swinburne and Morris, Meredith or Anthony Trollope, 
or George Eliot, Huxley, or Herbert Spencer. Ever since 
the early ’seventies he has been among the most prolific 
of our authors, and the most influential of our journalistic 
literary critics, and withal one of the most popular, not 
only with the general public, but even with those whom 
he criticised. He was, as befitted his time and race, a 
romantic, and it is this which gives unity to the enor- 
mous volume of his work, disparate as it may seem on 
first view— 


«e 
7 


. . The epic and the teacup Muse, 
Bookbindings, Aborigines, 

Ballades that banish all the Blues, 

Young married life among Yahoos, 
An Iliad, an Orang-outang, 

Triolets, Totems, and Taboos. . .”’ 


not to speak of the Jacobites, the Young Pretender, 
Mary Queen of Scots, Jeanne d’Arc, and Helen of 
Troy. Classic, in the sense of the word used to oppose 
the Romantic spirit of wonder, he never was; his 
Homer and Theocritus are as romantic as his Aucas- 
sin and Nicolette, and his studies in folk-lore and primi- 
tive custom were inspired directly by his hatred of the 
attitude which saw in early religions a disease of lan- 
guage. It would be unfair to deny him scholarship, 





* History of English Literature from ‘‘Beowulf’’ to 


Swinburne. By AnpREw Lanc. (Longmans, Green and 
Co. 6s.) 





though it was wide, not deep, but his distinguishing 
characteristic was an insatiable curiosity, a passion for 
getting an explanation of seeming mysteries. He 
solved many of them; some, like the casket letters of 
Mary of Scotland, remain intractable. It is as a critic 
that his fellow-writers like him best—as a critic of 
someone else, be it understood. He was in many re- 
spects akin to the best French school of crits; his 
light touch, his quaint humour, his little asides and 
sudden surprises of expression, kept alive the attention 
and forced one to read to the end, however one dis- 
agreed with him. His canon of criticism of any serious 
work, that one should be able to correct an author 
where he is wrong, and add something, if only a little, to 
his information, is, of course, the true one, but what if 
the poor critic is faced, as the present writer was, with 
a book like Rashdall’s Universities, or one of Mr. 
Round’s? Mr. Lang’s least successful essay in criti- 
cism was his attack on Anatole France’s “Jeanne 
d’Arc.” With all his sympathies for the French mind, 
he does not seem to have realised the point of view 
from which it was written, or the philosophy it involved, 
and he was certainly ill-advised in following up his 
criticism by venturing on authorship in French to em- 
phasise the corrections of detail he undoubtedly made. 
But taken as a whole, his critical work is surprisingly 
well done, and he always managed to put something 
fresh and personal into the expression even of a familiar 
thought. 

Every one of us will have his favourite book in the 
collection of his works. For a time Aucassin and 
Nicolette held the field with the present writer till it 
was dethroned by Mr. Bourdillon’s accurate and beauti- 
ful rendering, but in later years I have turned most 
often to “Old Friends,” and “Letters to Dead 
Authors,” prime favourites since the days when they 
first appeared in the St. James's Gazette, under Green- 
wood. Beneath their humour and their knowledge of 
life there lay such a deep and just appreciation of the 
literary merits of their authors that one always longed 
for a more formal judgment on them and others; in 
short, a History of English Literature by Andrew Lang. 
At last we have it, and its author is taken from among 
us without any opportunity being afforded him of seeing 
its reception by his fellows. Yet, if he had known, he 
might well have taken his leave of us with it. Vade et 
plaudite. None of his books is more personal than 
this; he had read all the interesting books in English, 
and most of the dull ones—some of them, it must be 
confessed, for the purpose of writing this book. A 
friend tells us he was “horribly bored” by the study of 
the minor dramatists of the seventeenth century, and 
we can imagine that he liked the early Tudor drama- 
tists still less, though he conscientiously describes them, 
since he tells us that “the rise of the drama, under Eliza- 
beth, is a kind of miracle, like the sculpture of Phidias 
appearing after the rude art” of the pre-Marathon 
artists. 


It would be folly to present one’s first impressions 
of a book of some 650 pages as a considered judgment, 
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but I am seriously of the opinion that it is a work 
of the first importance. It gives a clear and considered 
view of the whole field of our literature, with a personal 
note on every writer of any importance and a hint 
as to his best work, while the dullest parts are enlivened 
by little personal “asides” which send the reader on 
his way contented. It is manifestly written for people 
who have read a good deal: there is an air of mutual 
confidence in his dicta, a sort of “Don’t you remem- 
ber?” which flatters one’s taste as one goes on. The 
best way to read the book is to turn up, as the present 
writer did, a few of the main points in English criticism, 
and afterwards to see what he has to say about the 
men of his own time. 

The book opens with a first-rate account of 
our Anglo-Saxon and Early English literature, 
in which he puts quite shortly much that will be 
novel to the reader of the ordinary text-books—e.g., 
his summary of “Layamon’s Bust.” Or take later his 
summary of the “Testament of Cresseyde,” closing 
thus: “In the poem of this adventure there are but 616 
lines ; and it contains the poignant esserce of romance ; 
all passion and pity.” Or his excursus on the origin of 
ballads, full of sound sense and knowledge about an 
obscure and difficult subject; or his account of the 
Utopia with a six hours’ day and universal military 
training; or Ascham’s “unholy knowledge of all the 
tricks on the dice-board ” ; or the handsome and wicked 
Master of Gray’s love of Sidney. Spenser is a test case 
for English critics; Mr. Lang sums up: “The spoils 
of all old poetry are mingled with his own .. . his suc- 
cessors have taken from him his very tones; English 
poetry fell with the neglect of Spenser, and came 
fully to her own again when the magic book of Spenser 
was opened by Keats.” 

It would be pleasant to quote at length his 
appreciation of Shakespeare, but space forbids. 
Readers of THE ACADEMY will be _ interested 
in his last lines on the sonnets: they are “never to ke 
dimmed by mists of conjecture, or nonsense about 
Shakespeare as a sensual sycophantic snob, mad with 
jealousy and foiled desire.” Turning to his contem- 
poraries, we feel that his notes on American poets will 
not be welcomed with enthusiasm, even though he has 
compared Longfellow with Theocritus. He estimates 
Tennyson very highly, Poe not so much, though stress 
is laid on his “originality of tone and touch.” He is 
unkind to Emerson and Lowell, and tells a good anec- 
dote of Matthew Arnold and the Income Tax Com- 
missioners, who wanted him to pay a tax commensurate 
with his fame. Morris and Swinburne are, naturally, 
spoken of at length, and his account of Meredith and 
his competitors for popular favour could have been 
written by no one else. The whole two hundred pages 
which deal with the nineteenth century are written with 
especial care ; there is not an uninteresting line in them, 
not a sentence which is not stamped with Lang’s in- 
dividuality, hardly a phrase which would not bear 
quoting. There has been in our time no compendium 
of criticism with anything like its originality or its power 





of provoking thought. It is a work of permanent value 
—one which every lover of our literature, every teacher, 
and every student must read and put on his shelves— 
a summing up of the life’s reading and thought of a 
cultivated, brilliant master of criticism. 


ROBERT STEELE. 








At St. Stephen’s Shrine 


By A REGULAR DEVOTEE. 
N Wednesday, 17th inst, Mr. T. W. Russell, 
in answer to an obvious “bonnet” question 
from a Nationalist, was able to assure the House 
that it was not accurate to describe the disturb- 
ance at Kilrea as an attack on women and 
children, but, when cross-examined by Mr. Moore, 
he was unable to explain why the police had not 
sent a full report. “It would not suit the Government 
to do so,” commented Mr. Moore scornfully. At eleven, 
on the adjournment, he accused the Irish Department 
of attempting to make light of this attack by the 
Hibernians on defenceless women and children at a 
Sunday-school treat, and you may be sure we have not 
heard the last of this. The Ulstermen will not allow 
the matter to rest, and will demand an inquiry into the 
whole matter. 

All the afternoon we discussed the Home Office Vote, 
and a motion to reduce McKenna’s salary by the sub- 
stantial sum of £500 was kindly moved by Cripps to 
give McKenna an opportunity of explaining what he 
conceived to be his duty in regard to protecting free 
labour during strikes and as to the freedom with which 
he remitted sentences. McKenna put the responsibility 
on the magistrates—any man had a right to apply to 
a magistrate if he had been molested, and if the 
magistrate did not punish he could be dealt with. This 
is the old plea that people must be injured before they 
can get protection, and even then it is only a question 
of punishing the wrongdoer, not protecting the innocent 
from damage. The Home Secretary saved his salary 
all right, but the Government majority was down again 
to 52. 

When Birrell was at the Board of Education, Tommy 
Lough was his under-secretary, and John Burns had 
Hudson Kearley as his lieutenant at the Local Govern- 
ment Board. It is alleged that Birrell on the Bench 
once confided to Burns that he preferred Burns’s butter- 
man to his own tea-dealer—both gentlemen having 
made comfortable fortunes in those useful commodities 
before they went in for high politics. Hudson Kearley, 
the erstwhile butterman, is now Lord Devonport, hon. 
chairman of the Port of London, and is showing that he 
is a strong man. His friends call it dignified firmness, 
whilst his enemies below the gangway call it infernal 
obstinacy. 

Some London M.P.’s to-night determined to “have 
a go” at settling the dock strike off-hand. People said 
it was no business of theirs, and they had no right to 
interfere, but they stoutly replied: “It zs our business ; 
the trade of London is being ruined; innocent women 
and helpless children are being starved; and, as we 
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represent London, we are entitled to say what we 
think.” There was xo party in it, or rather both parties 
were equally in it—eleven Unionists and twelve 
Radicals signing the heads of an agreement which was 
drawn up. It recognised that the masters had won, 
but it asked that the men’s grievances should be con- 
sidered at once if put forward by the unions and not 
by the National Transport Workers’ Union. It 
suggested that all men, including the lightermen, should 
go back to work at once, and thought that the Port 
Authority should let bygones be bygones, and take 
back the men as and when vacancies occurred. Briefly, 
it recognised the unions, but repudiated the huge paper 
federation which had done all the mischief. It recog- 
nised that the men had some grievances which ought 
to be attended to at once; on the other hand, it advised 
that the men ought to go back forthwith. Without 
going into details, it saved the men’s faces as much as 
possible, and probably represented what any special 
jury would have awarded if the case had been put 
before them. Other London members would have 
signed it, but they could not be found at so short a 
notice, whilst it was felt it ought to be published that 
night. 

It was freely whispered about the Lobby on Thurs- 
day that Elibank could not guarantee a majority during 
the time the King was giving his garden-party at Wind- 
sor. Radicals are so loyal. Perhaps he remembered 
that his party had seized the opportunity to defeat the 
late Government on the occasion of a similar garden- 
party some years ago. Be that as it may, the Whips 
decided to take no risks, so the House did not meet 
until seven p.m., and then half the members turned up 
in light waistcoats and white spats. 

The Finance Bill came on for second reading; Lloyd 
George was as airy and inaccurate as usual. For in- 
stance, he had the audacity to quote the Birkbeck as 
a case of unbusiness-like finance, and rashly gave figures 
which were promptly contradicted in detail by the 
Receiver next day. Bonar Law made one of his deadly 
quotations. Lloyd George had said :— 


Who is it that is responsible for the scheme of 
things whereby one man is engaged through life in 
grinding labour to win a bare and precarious subsist- 
ence for himself, and another man who does not toil 
receives every hour of the day and every hour of the 
night while he slumbers more than the poor man 
receives in the whole year? 


This was Snowden’s principle of taking from the rich 
and giving to the poor. Everyone wanted to see a 
fairer distribution; but was that the way to do it? 
Had not such sentiments frightened capital out of the 
country until securities had fallen in a way they had 
not fallen in any other country? At half-past twelve 
the House divided, and the Government majority went 
down to 48. This constant dropping is as bad as Con- 
sols. Elibank was glad that he did not give us a half- 
holiday. 

On Friday the London members who had signed the 
document discovered that they were suffering under 














what has been cynically called the “curse of the peace- 
makers.” They had offended both sides and pleased no 
one. The strikers were the first to rush in and repudiate 
the advice in language more forcible than polite, whilst 
Lord Devonport did not seem particularly pleased. 
Both parties to the dispute plainly said: “It is no busi- 
ness of yours; don’t you interfere.” But the London 
members still say: “It is our business, and we mean to 
interfere,” and at the time of writing I hear that they are 
going to meet again on Monday to consider the position. 

A thin House discussed the long and carefully pre- 
pared Mental Deficiency Bill of sixty-eight clauses. It 
is the work of the philosophical, philanthropical Radical 
Party led by Dickinson. The opponents thought the 
legislation grandmotherly. If Charles Reade had been 
alive, he would certainly have written several of his 
trenchant letters to the Tzmes, and pointed to his novel, 
“Hard Cash,” which deals with sane people being 
locked up. Wedgwood, indeed, thought it set up an in- 
quisition more dangerous than the Holy Inquisition. 
Banbury said he was accustomed to shocks, but he had 
never—no, never—in a long political career spent in 
blocking egregious private Bills come across such a 
rotten one as this was. It gave power to the 
Home Secretary (of all people) to lock up anybody 
he liked! 

Nobody said it during the time I was in the House, 
but many felt that prevention was better than cure, and 
that, if a Bill had been brought in with drastic powers 
to stop the procreation of feeble-minded children, it 
would be better for the Empire. We were behind the 
Spartans, or even the Zulus, in some matters. 

However, only nineteen men had the courage of their 
opinions, and a Bill which once more gives almost un- 
limited power to the bureaucracy was blessed by a 
House ruled by a party which professes to believe in 
government of the people by the people for the people, 
but really submits to Government by an ever-growing 
army of officials ruled by a demagogue who dictates to 
a submissive Prime Minister and an obedient Cabinet. 

On Monday, O’Grady essayed to emulate “friend 
Lansbury’s” exhibition. He wanted to discuss the 
dock strike instead of the Navy Estimates, and when 
his petition was refused he shouted out that it was “a 
damned scandal,” threw his papers on the floor, and 
would have slammed the doors (if they had not been 
swing ones) as he marched melodramatically out of the 
House. 

The Labour men sit on the two lowest benches below 
the gangway, and opposite to them sit a number of the 
noble lords and some of the younger and more go-ahead 
members of the Tory Party. They are constantly “ chip- 
ping” each other in the course of the debates, in a way 
the older members do not think desirable or dignified. 
Crooks, who is often frankly referred to as “Consul” 
by his friends opposite (owing to a fancied resemblance 
in figure to that talented baboon), in the midst of the 
war of words called out, “ Starving people, not overfed 
lords!” This was a ludicrous misdescription, because, 
curiously enough, the thinnest people in the House are 
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Winterton, Hugh Cecil (who might be called Lanky 
instead of Linky by his friends), and Castlereagh, while 
Bob Cecil and Charlie Helmsley cannot honestly be 
called “ overfed.” 

Winston was then allowed to proceed with his statement 
on the condition of the Navy. It was no mere explana- 
tion as to how he intended to spend the £900,000, but 
a careful and weighty survey of the whole struggle 
for naval supremacy between ourselves and Germany. 
He admitted our position was none too satisfactory, and 
warned the House and the country that we must be 
prepared for further sacrifices in the coming years. 

In the gallery sat Mr. Borden, who must have been 
gratified at the reception Canadian support received. 
As Austen Chamberlain said later on at the United 
Club dinner, “ The one bright feature of the situation 
was the growing willingness of our great Dominions 
over the seas, not to acknowledge, but to claim their 
share of the responsibility for the defence of the 
Empire of which they formed a part.” Looking back 
on the First Lord’s speech, it contains a great many 
promises, but not much action. Everything was in the 
future. 

In the lobbies and the smoking-rooms the most 
pacific members admitted that the situation was very 
grave, whilst some openly said, “ Peace at this price 
was almost as expensive as war.” At the present 
moment we were in a position to dictate terms, whilst 
later on we might not be able to do so. The British 
are very patient, but some men openly say it would 
be wiser to repeat “the guilt and folly of the Crimean 
War” rather than allow Germany to get the upper hand. 

There was very little party spirit in the debate, and, 
except for the Labour men and a few peace-at-any-price 
people, the whole House, regardless of party, voted with 
the Government—the Unionists not because they were 
satisfied with what was being done, but to show that 
they supported the Admiralty in their efforts to make 
up the leeway. There was no talk of “nightmare 
scares” now. 

To go to smaller matters (for, although they are very 
important, they seem small after the question of the 
existence of the Empire), the London members met 
upstairs in the afternoon to discuss the dock strike. 
They did not take very seriously the ungracious reception 
their overtures had received from both parties. They 
reiterated that it was their business, as the representa- 
tives of London, to interfere, and appointed a small 
committee of eight, taken equally from both sides, to 
see the employers and the leaders of the men. The 
position seems to be as follows: After breaking their 
agreements in the most light-hearted manner, the men 
thought, when the strike was over, even if they lost, that 
they could go back to the status quo ante, but the 
masters say: “No. We have discovered that certain 
concessions made by us in the late agreements have 
been unfairly used. For instance, engagements outside 
the dock gates, instead of inside, are used to coerce 
the men into joining the Transport Union. If you had 
no ticket, you had not much chance of getting a job, 





so the matter is complicated by other things besides the 
present position.” The men are fighting for the old 
position. The masters say: “No. The men must be 
engaged inside the gates.” And so the deadlock con- 
tinues. 

The Insurance Act appears to be working very badly. 
Hundreds of people have been turned off and fresh 
arrangements made to avoid the payment of the tribute, 
to the detriment of the worker. Hundreds of thousands 
of employers and employed openly boast that they have 
taken no notice of the Act at all—that, like the Shops 
Bill, it is a dead letter—whilst there is a sinister rumour 
going the rounds to the effect that the only way the 
Government can retrieve the position is to put on 
another 2d. and add death benefits. This would anger 
the insurance companies, but please the great orders, 
as the same agent collects the Government insur- 
ance coppers and the life insurance at the same time, 
and it appears to many that the Act stops short just 
when it is most needed. 

And so the Radical proposals grow. I feel very 
melancholy about the whole outlook—the Navy, the 
strike, and the Insurance Act—and when I took up 
Gibbon to read as I went to bed it did not improve 
my spirits. 

How true it is that sometimes when we 
get our own way we are not satisfied! O’Grady 
clamoured for an adjournment on Monday, and 
was refused—to his obvious annoyance; on 
Tuesday he got it, and still he is not happy. 
There was nothing on except Scotch Estimates, and 
no one can call them exciting; so O’Grady obtained 
his adjournment at 8.15. He and Lansbury and 
MacDonald begged for Government interference—and 
succeeded! Lloyd George, in quite a casual off-hand 
manner, said that the Government. would interfere— 
that, conciliation having failed, compulsion would have 
to take its place. Monetary guarantees would have to 
be put up on both sides. Early legislation would be 
introduced, and the whole thing put on a new basis. 
The Irish looked frightfully sick—indeed, they held an 
emergency meeting during the evening to discuss the 
matter, for it affects them very vitally. “Early legisla- 
tion” means interference with the passage of the Home 
Rule Bill. The Labour men, also, were not altogether 
pleased. It is clear that the trade unions must once 
more be brought within the pale of the law. The 
Trades Disputes Bill will be torn up, and other un- 
pleasant things take place. 

Norman Craig made an excellent speech on behalf 
of the masters, and Bill Crooks suggested that the 
Prime Minister and Bonar Law might form themselves 
into a Committee of Arbitration. The House reluc- 
tantly divided, but there were many abstentions; some 
people cannot see how you can make a man work if he 
won't. Our little Welsh showman has given the “ pan- 
nerrammer another twist” with a vengeance; and it was 
done in such an off-hand manner, too. The people 
who came to the peep-show saw far more than they 
had expected. 
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Art 


Some Exhibitions 


7. a is now open at the Dowdeswell Galleries, 
in New Bond Street, an exhibition of modern 
etchings which includes a good deal of the work of Mr. 
Ernest Lumsden. There is a singular beauty in prac- 
tically everything that Mr. Lumsden does, an exquisite- 
ness of feeling and touch which belongs to each one 
of these etchings. Among them are a number of 
Chinese subjects: “ The Great Wall,” “Chinamen from 
Without,” and others, as light and delicate as the work 
of Le Gros, and, although not resembling it, the pictures 
have that same wonderful appearance of having hardly 
been touched by hands. It is not possible to speak of 
each one, of “The Dean Bridge, Edinburgh,” “The 
Figure Eight,” with the stretches of sand, “R.M.S. 
Dairen,” with its curving railway lines, or of “St. 
Sulpice ” or “ Loch Shieldaig”; but “ The Pier,” which 
has been exhibited before in this gallery, still remains 
for us one of the most beautiful of modern etchings. 
Beside such work as this, other things are apt to seem 
heavy or laboured or hard; but in the corridor of the 
gallery are a few lovely impressions by Mr. T. Murray 
Smith—“Waterloo Bridge,” “Mortlake,” and some others, 
and Mr. Hamilton Mackenzie’s “ Fenwick Church ” and 
“Market Cross, Crail.” In the main gallery also, amid 
much interesting work, there are “ The Harbour Light ” 
and “The Morning Market” by Mr. Frank Mason, “A 
Summer Gale” and “Summer Afternoon” by the Hon. 
Walter J. James, and several things by Mr. Albany E. 


Howarth—best of all, perhaps, his “Strand-on-the- 
Green.” 


Messrs. Dowdeswell are still showing in their first | 


gallery a collection of black and white Beardsley-like 
drawings by Mr. Kay Nielsen. They are wonderfully 
interesting and singular, full of a curious Oriental 
mysticism and yet modern in spirit. They are worked 
out with a great deal of detail, in beautiful lines, with 
a sort of restrained luxuriance. One is called “ Meta- 
physics,” yet it merely represents a pierrot in an 
armchair full of cushions, and the printed name was 
not necessary. But the most interesting drawings in 
the exhibition are the ten illustrations to “The Book 
of Death,” in the fifth of which, called “The Chasm,” 
there is a strange haunting beauty, which, indeed, one 
feels in all of these. 


At the Chenil Gallery, in Chelsea, there is a collection 
of some fifteen paintings by Mrs. Mabel Nicholson. 
Most of them are portraits of children—children whose 
plain faces and straight hair and simple dresses have 
a beauty and individuality of their own, though none 
is quite equal to “ Nancy in Tartan Frock,” which was 
exhibited some time back, but is among those now to 
be seen at Chelsea. 





The London Salon, 1912 


THE motto of this year’s Salon is Alfred Stevens’ 
saying, “To compare is to know.” Its truth can 
be realised more fully after a couple of hours spent 
in the Albert Hall. After gazing horror-stricken at 
divers lurid freaks of diseased imaginations, vainly 
seeking draughtsmanship and colour, we left, praying 
more fervently than ever that the vagaries of /art 
nouveau may be no more than a temporary smear upon 
the glass of art. As for certain of the paintings and 
drawings—alas! many of them—we can only describe 
them as the crystallisation of the obscene. In Mr. 
Epstein’s unfinished “Maternity” we were unable to 
find any of the primitive strength of Rodin: the treat- 
ment is coarse without being rugged, and contains no 
vestige of tenderness. Mr. Mervyn Lawrence’s large 
figure, entitled “The Argument,” is a fine study of 
muscle, and nothing more. Of the smaller statuettes 
in the arena we were chiefly attracted by the dainty 
charm and delicate modelling of Miss Gwendolen 
Williams’ “Sappho.” The miniatures were almost uni- 
formly poor. 


As to the larger paintings exhibited upon the 
walls of the arena, the most notable was Vereker 
M. Hamilton’s “Vitality,” a knight upon a spirited 
steed carrying off a nude female: the whole com- 
position is full of the quality which is its title. The 
portrait of Miss Eileen O'Malley by Kirkby Wynne 
suffers mainly from the too studied arrangement of 
detail. A. de Bries’ “The Scout” errs slightly in the 
opposite direction. Robert Walters’ “A Summer’s Day 
on the Wye,” has caught just that peculiar atmosphere 
and tone which characterise the scenery which it de- 
picts. With the above exceptions, we saw nothing 
which rose to the level at which criticism is 
provoked. 

If such be our judgment of the major exhibits, what 
shall be said of the minor atrocities awaiting an unwary 
visitor to the gallery? It is not even paint which here 
is flung at us. One or two works, it is true, contain 


something of the beautiful, something of the 
true, such as Mary McCrossan’s “Nocturne,” 
W. FE. Gladstone Solomon’s “War,” Constance 


Law-Adam’s “Dordrecht,” and the late Mrs. 


Thomas’ Swiss studies. But with very few exceptions 
the exhibits were glaring examples of all that is tending 
to make Art a by-word amongst us—lack of line and 
form and finish, crudeness of colour, commonplaceness 
—nay, vulgarity of subject-matter. Lest we might at 
length come to believe that the art of painting has 
really fallen to the depths suggested by this parade 
of imbecility, we hurriedly persuaded ourselves that we 
were suffering from a species of visual nightmare, due, 
perhaps, to an incautious lunch, and fled. 
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Notes and News 


Messrs. John Long publishes this week a new novel 
from the pen of Lilian Arnold, editor of the Ladies’ 
Field, and author of that popular novel, “ Also Joan.” 
Mrs. Arnold’s new book, entitled “The Storm Dog,” 
is a romance of Western Cornwall. 


Although much has been written about the Durbar, 
and a novel has been announced, dealing with the his- 
toric event, it has been left to the well-known lady 
journalist, Mrs. Charlotte Cameron, to write a romance 
with the many brilliant ceremonies and festivities for a 
background. She has entitled her story “A Durbar 
Bride,” and her official position at Delhi afforded her 
unique opportunities for witnessing the many incidents 
revealed in the story, which appear for the first time in 
print. Messrs. Stanley Paul and Co. are the publishers, 
and they also announce that “The First Signs of In- 
sanity,” by Dr. Bernard Hollander, will be published 
on the 23rd instant. 


Mr. Paul Neuman, in his new novel, “ Simon Brandin,” 
to be published by Mr. Murray during the next few 
weeks, breaks new ground. His hero is a Jew whose 
family has suffered from the Pogrom in Russia. He 
sets his whole heart and fortune to revenge the losses 
he has suffered. The working out of the story gives 
full scope for Mr. Neuman’s powers. Mr. Murray also 
hopes to publish, early in the autumn, the fourth volume 
of Professor Gomperz’s authoritative history of ancient 
philosophy, entitled “Greek Thinkers,” which has been 
in preparation for a considerable number of years. The 
work is now practically complete. It treats more 
especially of Aristotle, and has been translated by Mr. 
G. G. Berry, of Balliol College, Oxford. 


The proprietors of the Bzoscope, the trade journal 
of the cinematograph industry, were requested by mem- 
bers of the London County Council to arrange a 
demonstration of the possibilities of the cinematograph 
in education, at the County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W., 
on Thursday last, at 5 pm. The films shown were 
selected with a view to illustrating the range of subjects 
which could be educationally utilised by means of the 
cinematograph. The branches of learning thus visually 
demonstrated include geography, history, zoology, 
botany, marine biology, embryology, and ornithology ; 
films dealing with the details of various industries and 
with the subject of physical culture were shown. An 
attempt will be made to prove that the cinematograph 
would be an invaluable adjunct to almost every kind 
of teaching, from elementary to the most advanced. A 
preliminary address was given by Mr. C. H. Heyde- 
mann, Ph.D., who was the lecturer at the medical and 
educational demonstrations recently organised by the 
Bioscope. The display at Spring Gardens is unique in 
the history of cinematography, and it is the first time 
that living pictures have ever been shown in a council 
chamber before an official audience. 


The Marquis of Crewe, who is President of the 
Summer School of Town Planning which is to be held 
at Hampstead Garden Suburb, is announced to give 
the inaugural address in the Institute Hall on Saturday, 
August 3. The Summer School is being held under 
the auspices of the London University Extension 
Board, and covers a fortnight—from the 3rd to the 17th 





of August. The lectures and demonstrations are intended 
to be of special value to municipal engineers, architects, 
and surveyors, but most of them will be of interest 
to others who are concerned with town planning from 
the more general aspect of civic and economic progress. 
There will be a series of lectures on the legal aspect 
of the subject by Mr. E. R. Abbott, Clerk to the Ruislip- 
Northwood Council, who has just successfully piloted 
the first town planning scheme from a local authority 
to be accepted by the Local Government Board. Pro- 
fessor Adshead, who occupies the first chair of town 
planning established in an English University, will give 
a series of lectures on “Town Planning in Foreign 
Countries and Past Times.” Mr. Raymond Unwin, 
F.R.I.B.A., who is responsible for the planning: of the 
Hampstead Garden Suburb, will lecture and demon- 
strate on “ Town Planning in Practice.” Among other 
lecturers are Mr. Henry Vivian, J.P., who speaks on 
the financial aspects of the subject, and Mrs. S. A. 
Barnett, to whose genius and energy, as founder and 
honorary manager, the initiation and success of the 
Hampstead Garden Suburb are largely due. Applica- 
tions to attend the course, or single lectures or excur- 
sions, should be addressed to the Hon. Secretary, 
Summer School of Town Planning, Hampstead Garden 
Suburb, N.W. 


Imperial and Foreign Affairs 
By LANCELOT LAWTON. 


THE MIKADO. 


N his old-world palace in Tokyo the Emperor of 
Japan, at the time of writing, lies perilously near 
the brink of death. We are told that throughout the 
crisis, which has so suddenly been announced to the 
unsuspecting millions of the Island Empire, a deep hush 
has settled upon the life of the nation. The history of 
Japan can show no parallel to the circumstances which 
surround the Imperial affliction to-day, for never before 
have the masses been admitted to such a degree of 
intimacy in relation to the sacred personality of a 
Mikado. It is not the intimacy between monarch and 
subject as we know it in the West—the doctrine of 
divinity does not make for human fellowship—and yet 
it marks a wonderful advance upon conditions that 
have existed within living memory. Indeed, it is safe 
to assume that the graphic and detailed bulletins that 
have been issued during the past few days for the 
information of an almost dumbfounded proletariat 
were not worded without a great deal of opposition and 
heart-burning on the part of highly-placed personages 
of the old school. For in Japan there are two genera- 
tions of Monarchists, the first holding jealously to the 
belief that the doctrine of divinity should be expounded 
as a spiritual essential, the second advocating its reten- 
tion on grounds of purely political expediency. The in- 
fluence of the old Conservatives can be seen behind the 
suggestion, a suggestion which was vetoed by the Court 
Chamberlain, that all business should cease during the 
critical period of His Majesty’s illness. In common 
with the people of Japan, we can only register a fervent 
hope that their monarch may: yet be spared long to 
wetch over the destinies of the Island Empire. 
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NAVAL STRENGTH. 


The decision of the Government to increase our 
naval strength in the Mediterranean comes as a 
welcome corollary to the note of vigour that has 
recently marked British policy in its relation to the 
European situation. 


It is no exaggeration to say that up to the present 
Great Britain has led the world in the development of 
naval science. The Dreadnought type was not, as is 
popularly supposed, the direct result of the lessons 
learned from Tsushima; nor were the Japanese re- 
sponsible for its creation. It was for British architects 
to discover the secret of the single calibre in big-gun 
fire, and much of the delay which characterised the 
construction of the Satsuma was due to the fact that 
the experts of Japan, watching closely the experiment 
being carried out in this country, endeavoured to apply 
the principle as nearly as possible to their own ship. 
From the moment that we begin to multiply types un- 
necessarily we shall be sacrificing the originality of our 
constructors, and placing rival Powers in the self-same 
position of advantage which we have hitherto enjoyed. 


In one sense we cannot help sympathising with the 
cry of the extremists, though from a different motive, 
and in a spirit of philosophic resignation to the 
inevitable. We regret the impossibility of an 
expansion which would have provided a sufficient 
display of sea-strength in the Pacific, and particu- 
larly in the waters of what is comprehended in 
the term, the Far East. Over the Mediterranean 
question Sir Edward Grey has rightly recognised 
that diplomacy, unsupported by military force, can 
have no influence in the councils of nations. This 
truth applies the world over, but nowhere, as far 
as we are concerned, has it more regrettable signifi- 
cance than in China to-day. Forced by a combination 
of political and economic circumstances to concentrate 
our sea-strength in home waters, we have been obliged 
in recent years virtually to abandon the leading position 
we once held in the Far East; and although in the 
fulness of time it is more than probable that, with the 
growth of Canada and Australasia to nationhood 
within the Empire, we shall regain that position, the 
interim is likely to be fraught with danger to the peace 
of the world. Already it is suggested from inspired 
quarters in St. Petersburg that the settlement of what 
is euphemistically called the Far Eastern Question 
should be left solely in the hands of Russia and Japan. 
Actually, the purport of such a proposal can mean 
nothing less than the gradual disintegration of China, 
a country that, for the sake of future peace, apart 
altogether from its just claim to universal sympathy, 
should at the present moment be helped and not 
hindered in its efforts to bring about national cohesion 
and stability. Anticipating the opening of the Panama 
Canal, Russia and Japan are on the eve of concluding 
an understanding—not an alliance—in respect of the 
final disposition of Manchuria and Mongolia. It is 
inconceivable that territorial aggression of such a mag- 
nitude could have taken place had Great Britain been 





free to follow her traditional policy in China, a policy 
which had in its keeping the integrity of that great 
country. But, for the time being, Great Britain is not 
in a position to bear the burden of other and weaker 
nations. We must face this fact unless we wish to 
delude ourselves. There is, however, as I have said, 
some hope in the future. 


For the first time in the history of the country 
circumstances have favoured the drawing together of 
the members of the Imperial family. This statement 
may be challenged, but it is the truth. Hitherto the 
Canadian Government has, under Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
cherished ideals, which, however much we may admire 
them in a spirit of detachment have been subversive of 
all practical schemes for Imperial unity. Remembering 
that Canada is far and away the most progressive 
among the British Dominions, we cannot be surprised 
that her lukewarm advances in the past met with 
no more enthusiasm than they deserved by a Govern- 
ment that would have sacrificed its self-respect, and 
the respect of the nation, had it pandered to the wishes 
of the yellow press and adopted an attitude of syco- 
phantic invitation. Now the old order has changed, 
and Mr. Borden has behind him a large majority of 
Canadians, loyal to the Crown and to the Empire. The 
unswerving fidelity of New Zealand has never been 
in question, while the cut-the-painter party in Australia 
is automatically going to the wall. The concrete result 
of the Imperial unity which is slowly but surely coming 
about will be the restoration of British prestige in the 
four corners of the earth by means of an Imperial 
navy, whose mission shall be that of protection and 
peace, and whose power sha!l remain unchallengeable. 





MOTORING 


F OR the Goodwood Races—July 30 to August 2 

inclusive—the Automobile Association and Motor 
Union has made arrangements for a special car enclosure 
for its members. The enclosure is conveniently situated 
almost opposite the entrances to the grand stand, and 
patrols will be on duty to direct members and render 
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any assistance that may be required.. The charge for 
admission will be one guinea for the four days, or six 
shillings per day. Petrol, tyres, and other requisites 
will be obtainable in the enclosure, and a competent 
staff of mechanics will be in attendance. 


The committee who have consented to supervise the 
forthcoming tyre trial, which is to start on Monday next, 
includes Earl Norbury, Earl de la Warr, Lord King- 
sale, Lord Clifford, Sir Thomas Lipton, Admiral Sir 
John Hopkins, and Admiral Sir George Neville. Two 
members of the Technical Committee of the R.A.C. 
have also been invited to act on the committee, and 
the Michelin, Dunlop, and Continental Companies have 
been asked to send a representative to accompany the 
test throughout. Whatever the result of the trial may 
be, therefore, it can hardly be contended by the losers 
that its bona-fides is open to criticism. 


For some years past it has been assumed that the 
motor-car as now constructed represents finality in 
general design, and that there has been nothing to look 
forward to beyond detail improvements. News, how- 
ever, is to hand from Paris that a “winged motor-car,” 
differing radically from the standard type, has actually 
accomplished a run from Paris to Lyons—320 miles— 
at an average speed (running time) of 28 miles an hour. 
This revolutionary car, says the Paris correspondent of 
the Daily Mail, is propelled by means of a two-bladed 
wing-propeller, constructed on the principle of the action 
of a bird’s wing and attached to a shaft at the rear of 
the car. The propeller, which is 45 inches in diameter, 
is protected by a cage, and has a maximum number of 
2,200 revolutions per minute. The chassis is that of an 
ordinary car, with the motor and radiator in front. The 
motor, a 40 h.p. Labor, controls a shaft running the 
whole length of the body, with a chain transmission 
rotating the wing-propeller at the rear. All the wheels 
of the car run free. A single lever beside the driver 
controls at the same time the clutch and the forward 
and reverse movements of the wing. In combination 
with the reverse action of the propeller there is a foot 
brake to stop the car. Speed changes are simply 
regulated by the acceleration or diminution of engine 
speed. It is stated that at various stages of the run 
from Paris to Lyons a speed of 60 miles an hour was 
obtained. In appearance the winged car is somewhat 
startling, but so were the early attempts at ordinary 
motor-car construction, and it would not on that account 
be safe to ridicule its future possibilities. 

Except for the existing grievance over the price of 
petrol—a grievance which is entirely attributable to 
commercial operations, and which, it is to be hoped, 
will not assume a permanent character—the motorist’s 
only real trouble in the matter of upkeep is that asso- 
ciated with tyres. It is beyond doubt, however, that 
much of this is due to his own carelessness. Leaving 
out of consideration for the moment the disastrous 
results of bad driving—excessive speed round corners, 
violent starting, and unnecessary use of the brakes— 
it is certain that many motorists regularly drive with 
their tyres much under-inflated. They do this in spite 








of the repeated warnings of the tyre manufacturers, 
all of whom issue instructions as to proper pressure, 
and emphasise the damage necessarily done if these 
pressures be not maintained. As an instance of thought- 
lessness in this respect, the writer may mention that, 
the other day, in the course of a discussion on the 
subject with a motoring friend, he tested the back tyres 
of the latter’s car—a heavy Mercedes—with a Schrader 
gauge, and found the pressure to be 45 Ibs., which is 
just about half what it ought to have been. And it 
was with his tyres half-inflated in this way that he had 
just completed a run of 120 miles. It is little wonder 
that he finds his tyre bill excessively heavy, and pro- 
bably most other motorists do so for a similar reason. 
The fact is that it is impossible for the most experienced 
motorist to judge from mere observation whether his 
tyres are adequately inflated or not, and every car 
owner should carry with him one of these little pressure 
gauges for periodically testing his tyres. They occupy 
no more room in the pocket than a penknife, cost only 
a few shillings, and are simplicity itself in use. 

We are requested by Messrs. S. Bowley and Son, of 
Battersea, the manufacturers of “Champion” motor 
lubricants and distillers of Bowley’s motor spirits, to 
state that there is no foundation for the reports that 
have been circulated in certain quarters to the effect 
that they have withdrawn from, or compromised in any 
way, the action now pending between one of their late 
travellers and themselves. 

Mr. McCurd, of McCurds, Ltd., Store Street, Totten- 
ham Court Road, W., informs us that he has at present 
a 25 hp. 1912 Clement-Talbot, absolutely unused, with 
handsome five-seater touring body, for sale at a bargain 
price. It may be mentioned that the list price of the 
chassis of this model is £515. 

At the meeting of directors of Rolls-Royce, Ltd., held 
on Friday, the 12th inst. it was decided to pay an 
interim dividend on the whole of the company’s shares 
for the half-year ended April 30 last at the rate of 10 
per cent. per annum (Is. per share), less income tax, pay- 
able July 31. 








In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financia) 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


OTHING is talked about except the price of Consols. 
N Every kind of remedy is suggested, although naturally 
none of them has the smallest chanceof success. The 
idea of passing an Act of Parliament redeeming Consols at 
par within a certain date would mean taxing the nation to 
a prodigious extent. From a business point of view it would 
be much cheaper to go to war with Germany next week. 
We might win, in which case we should get a big in- 
demnity, and even if we lost I doubt whether a losing 
fight would not cost the country less than a sinking fund 
for the redemption at par of a stock now standing 
under 74. 
The idea of consolidating the whole of the debts of the 
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Colonies, India, and Great Britain would cost less and 
have an infinitely greater effect upon the credit of the 
Empire. We all realise that we should never allow auy of 
our Colonies to default. We insist upon these Colonies 
stating when they issue a loan that the Colony is alone 
responsible. Nevertheless, this is only a fiction. If Great 
Britain is not to be responsible for her Colonies she might 
as well give them up. We must consolidate our defence, 
our credit, and our finances. Admittedly the scheme is 
vast; but so is our Empire. We should have to raise the 
rate of interest on the National Debt, but we could reduce 
the rate of interest on our Indian and Colonial debts. I 
hope some great statistician like the Editor of the Statist 
will work out the figures. The trouble is that we have no 
really patriotic and hard-working statesmen who will de- 
vote their lives to such a scheme. The Colonies would 
gladly agree and India would save money. 

The new issues still fail to please the public. The 
Chilian Northern Railway debentures have the guarantee 
of the Chilian Government, the soundest of all the South 
American Governments, and the issue was attractive. The 
Brazil Railway 5 per cent. debentures at 98 are convertible 
into common stock at 150. This does not appear a very 
valuable option, but the house of Speyer Brothers is not 
in the habit of .making many mistakes. The Anglo- 
Brazilian Meat issue does not please me. The Cuban 
Central Railway’s offer of 5 per cent debentures at par is 
hardly as good as that of the Chilian Northern at 96. The 
Tin Trust asked the public for £50,000, but it did not 
state definitely what properties it intended to buy. 

Money.—The Money market is still in an uninteresting 
condition. The Americans appear to be borrowing in 
Londen, but there is very little demand outside Wall 
Street, and this demand is more or less due to the crop, 
which it is said will be very good. There is no chance of 
the rate being reduced. 

FOREIGNERS.—Very little business has been done in the 
Foreign market ; there was some attempt to sell Japanese, 
but it came to nothing. Even if the Emperor died this 
would not affect securities. Tintos are now being bought, 
for the copper scare is dying down. 

Home Rai_s.—The Great Eastern report was very bad 
indeed, and the Board appears to have lost its head over 
the coal strike, for the figures show over £20,000 increase 
in the coal bill and a great increase in other expenses. 
The traffics were quite good, but it is clear that most of 
the companies make the bulk of their profit carrying coal, 
and that when this falls off the takings have to bear the 
cost of carrying passengers_and goods. The profit on 
these is small. The Lancashire and Yorkshire report is 
also disappointing. The dividend has dropped 1 per cent. 
and £25,600 is carried forward and £20,000 placed to 
reserve. Apparently the decrease in earnings was all net 
loss, but we must wait until the figures are issued before 
we can speak with confidence. The ‘‘ bears ’’ have been 
buying back Metropolitans, but the railway market on the 
whole is flat. I am still of opinion that Home Rails should 
be purchased on any reaction. The quotations will recover 
and a good profit should be made by those who buy now. 

YANKEES.—The American market looks like going 
better. The crop reports are excellent, and this is really 
all that the nation asks for. There is some talk of an 
agreement being entered into between Eries and Baltimore 
and Ohio. As a result, Eries have been bought and they 
look like higher prices. The copper position in the United 
States is as strong as ever. The big selling agencies who 
work for the Amalgamated and Guggenheims did not 
reduce their price for electrolytic copper below 173 cents. 
This in spite of the fact that some of the small people sold 
little lots under 17. They soon got tired of doing this, 
however, and the Continental ‘‘ bears ’’ also bolted when 
they found that they were up against a very strong 
“bull” clique. I think that all copper shares will rise. 

RuBBER.—The Vallambrosa report showed a profit of 
467,917, and the dividend is reduced to 130 per cent. 











This Company, however, will be tapping some of its new 
trees, and if the shares fall to 20s. they should be pur- 
chased. The trouble with Vallambrosa was that the 
estate was too closely planted. Now the trees have been 
cut out the yield from those left will increase. The 
Rubana report was good, and those who hold the shares 
have a splendid investment. Sumatra Consolidated paid a 
dividend apparently with the idea of refunding the guaran- 
tors a portion of the money they had put up for dividend 
purposes. It is not a satisfactory company. 

O.—The Emba Caspian Oil Company still hangs fire, 
and it is now said that the prospectus will not be issued 
until the law suit has been settled. The ground is good, 
but I think the company over-capitalised. All oil shares 
are very dull. The Spies have offered their shareholders the 
new shares at 22s., and those who hold Spies shares should 
certainly take up their quota. 

KaFFIRS AND RHODESIANS.—It is said that Barnatos in- 
tend to move the Kaffir market, and we may expect a re- 
vival here before the end of the year. In my opinion the 
best purchase is City Deep, but Knights are very cheap. 
No doubt the first shares to feel the revival will be the Far 
Eastern propositions, but some of these are, in my opinion, 
dangerous, and if a rise comes should be sold. The Latilla 
group intend to have a dash at Rhodesians, and as Amal- 
gamated Properties now have funds in hand we may see 
an attempt made to revive the Rhodesian market, as the 
dealers are short. 

Trn.—Apparently the public decline to come into tin, and 
the little spurt in Nigerians died down. However, as the 
companies are now making better returns and as most of 
them have very rich ground, I think that in the end we 
shall get increased values. Nigerian Tin is, of course, a 
gamble. So many people bought the shares that I hope an 
effort will be made to get them out. Pahangs are being 
talked about. It is said that the Company has struck some 
rich tin ground and that its rubber is looking extremely 
well. The market is not a good one, but I should not be 
surprised to see a still further advance in quotations. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Marconis improved, as I suggested 
they would. They will probably be supported until the 
new issue is made. I do not advise anyone to buy the 
shares, as I think they are much over-valued. Those who 
hold them should get out whenever the market moves up. 
The general market in Miscellaneous shares is very dull, 
but there is some talk of the Helsby people putting up 
Automatic Telephones. This company runs a most in- 
genious automatic telephone which is now being tried by 
the Post Office. If it is adopted the shares, which are 
guaranteed by the Helsby Company, should have a still 
further rise. They are not a speculation, and cannot be 
carried over. Agricultural Banks and other Egyptian 
shares are in an uninteresting condition. The crop will be 
good and the shares should be bought. 

RAYMOND RADCLYFFE. 














CORRESPONDENCE 


GERMANY AND GREAT BRITAIN. 
To the Editor of THE Acapemy. 


Sir,—I agree with Mr. Turner as to the desirability 
of removing the apprehensions on both sides ; if there are 
apprehensions on both sides. But I do not agree with 
those who would leave it to ‘‘the man in the street’’ to 
ensure a settlement by the force of public opinion of 
both nations. ‘‘The man in the street’’ is but the blind 
populace, who too often have forced their rulers into de- 
claring, against their better judgment, war which has 
ended with disaster. History shows us many cases where 
the populace have, by their cries, precipitated war, with 
all its hideous consequences. 

With regard to ‘‘removing the apprehensions on both 
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sides.’’ If there were apprehensions on both sides, it 
would be a very laudable desire; but there are apprehen- 
sions on one side only, and that not the German side. 
The German side is ‘‘ Imperative Need’’ and resentment 
at England because England (for her own _ protection) 
stands in the way of the satisfying of their ‘‘ Imperative 
Need.”’ 

In Europe, Germany is a Power that no other Euro- 
pean nation can ignore, because Germany has the finest 
army ; but in the world, outside of Europe, Germany does 
not count, because Germany, until recently, had no great 
navy. She has power to negotiate and secure what she 
wants in Europe, but she has no power to back up her 
negotiations outside of Europe, until her fleet is equal to, 
or greater than, that of the country with whom she 
wishes to negotiate, or the country that stands in her 
way. Germany is therefore building her great fleet in 
order to be able to satisfy her ‘‘Imperative Need.”’ 

Her ‘‘Imperative Need’’ can only be satisfied at the cost 
of other nations, among whom England is not the least. 
Hence the cause for apprehension is only, and can only be, 
on the English side. 

But what is Germany’s great need? Germany’s great 
need is ‘‘land.’’ Land suitable for colonisation, so that 
her sons and daughters can continue under the protection 
of their flag and retain their German nationality. Her 
population is increasing by about 900,000 annually. She 
is fast becoming an industrial nation, and she wants 
markets wherein to sell her manufactures in order to be 
able to maintain her people; markets which do not de- 
pend upon the goodwill of any other nation for right of 
entry ; markets which are absolutely under their own con- 
trol, to be closed against foreign competition when it is 
to the interest of Germany’s industrial population. 

If Germany is to continue as ‘‘a great self-supporting 
European nation’’ she must become a ‘‘World Power.’’ 
Without adequate colonies and markets of her own, she 
must soon exhaust her resources, and fall into decay. 

Every German knows this, and every German is pre- 
paring for the struggle which will decide the future his- 
tory of their land and the destiny of two nations. 

Whether the struggle will be of ‘‘war’’ or of ‘‘negotia- 
tions’’ depends entirely upon England’s preparedness to 
face the struggle. 

England’s preparedness depends upon the honesty of 
her statesmen. 

There are only two ways to remove the apprehension of 
England: first, by conceding to Germany what Germany 
wants and assisting her to become a great world empire ; 
second, by being so strong as to make it impossible for 
Germany to attempt to coerce any concession. Which 
method does Mr. Turner approve of? He cannot ap- 
prove of the first, because to do so would be to approve 
of the betrayal of England. To refuse to adopt the 
second method is to ‘‘sit still and drift.’’ 

With regard to it not being possible to take 50 steamers 
and utilise them as transports for the conveyance of 
troops and munitions of war without some news leaking 
out to the intended enemy, surely Mr. Turner knows that 
adequate means would be taken beforehand to prevent 
information of the operations being given. It is generally 
recognised that ‘‘no declaration of war’’ would be 
given, and that a favourable moment would be chosen 
most suitable for the success of the undertaking. Even 
in these days of wireless telegraphy it is not impossible to 


elude the British fleet which-might be waiting for them.. 


Yours truly, 
West Hartlepool, July 22, 1912. 


Tuos. McLeop. 


OUR RELATIONS WITH GERMANY. 
To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 
Sir,—I am authorised by Lord Courtney to say—and 
I have great pleasure in saying—that the interpretation 
which, in my former letter, I applied to the remarks 
quoted by me from his article in the Contemporary Review 





was a mistaken one. The quotation was: ‘Such a union” 
(i.e., a friendly union between Holland and the German 
Empire) “could not be resented by us except through 
motives of jealousy. But .. . it would have to be estab- 
lished under conditions very different from those that now 
prevail.” I took this latter sentence to mean “we should 
not consent to such union unless it were established,” etc. 
Lord Courtney has been good enough to inform me that 
this sentence was intended, not to qualify the first, but 
to convey his opinion that such a union “could not come 
within the range of practical politics until after a complete 
change in the circumstances and principles of policy now 
dominant in the two countries.” You will, I hope, Sir, 
allow me publicly to express my sincere regret at having 
misinterpreted Lord Courtney’s views : and also the great 
pleasure with which I find that in Lord Courtney’s opinion 
‘““we should have no right of interference in the case of .a 
voluntary union between Holland and Germany.” 

Mr. Turner’s remarks, in your issue of the 2oth, on 
the necessity of arriving at a friendly settlement with 
Germany are admirable in the abstract, but they throw 
no light on how the thing can be done. Mr. Turner and 
I might appeal to the man-in-the-street, from now till 
Doomsday, without making any impression on him. 
What is needed is some action in, and if necessary out- 
side of, Parliament on the part of somebody whom Parlia- 
ment and the man-in-the-street are likely to listen to. If 
neither the Peace Society nor the Labour Party will pro- 
vide us with a leader, where are we to look for one ?— 
I am, Sir, yours, etc., T. G. MartTIn. 

2, Anderson Street, Chelsea, July 20, 1912. 


A MYSTERY. 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 

Dear Sir,—In your issue of the 13th there is a note 
which begins: ‘‘America having standardised steel, 
lobsters, pork . ... is now rather worried as to why 
somebody does not standardise the English language.’’ 
The whole paragraph is vague and involved. It reminds 
me of a group of candles that the summer heat has 
melted into a mass of shapeless wax. In fact, it cannot 
be ‘‘standardised.”’ 

There is the gleam of a hatchet buried among the 
molten wax: ‘‘We are antagonistic to the ‘nu speling,’ it 
is true . **; whence a passage to the ‘‘American 
Language.’’ I know you do not wish to open the sluice- 
gates to further correspondence on the question of rational 
spelling. You have treated us most fairly. But from 
this hotch-potch of a paragraph I am afraid the reader 
may carry away a dim idea that the ‘‘Nyu Spelling’’ and 
the ‘‘American language’’ are one and the same. Il 
want to assure him that the headquarters of the Sim- 
plified Speling Sosiety are in London, not in New York. 
An ocean lies between, and the ‘‘nyu speling’’ was born 
on this side. We are not enemies who go about in the 
fields of the English language to sow tares among the 
wheat. ‘‘Nyu Speling’’ stands for purity of speech. 

There are dark mysteries in the Note. But (1) Is 
‘‘standardising’’ identical with the making of ‘‘the per- 
fectly inflexible word, the irrefragably rigid rule’? And 
whatever is meant by this oracular talk about ‘‘the per- 
fectly inflexible word’’? You can’t hold a word in fetters. 
(2) Is ‘‘slang’’?. . . . ‘‘the manufacture of the word for 
the occasion’’? Technical terms cannot, I think, be set 
down as slang? 

I assume, however, that THE Acapemy pleads for liberty 
in spelling. It would write ‘‘standardize’’ and ‘‘stan- 
dardise,’’ ‘‘plow’’ and ‘‘plough,”’ ‘‘delight’’ and ‘‘delite.”’ 
This is a great step forward, and I rejoice. Yours faith- 
fully, SyDNEY WALTON. 

Simplified Speling Sosiety, 

44, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 

July 16, 1912. 


[Mr. Walton takes a steam-hammer to kill a butter- 
fly—and even then misses the butterfly. Our harmless 
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little paragraph needs no explanation or defence, being 
perfectly clear to anyone of ordinary mental equipment ; 

but we quite see why Mr. Walton is incensed. We spelt 
‘‘Nyu”’ without the ‘‘y.’’ Gently, but firmly, we must 
decline to apologise. Meanwhile, bearing in mind the 
stress of our recent ‘‘Spelling’’ correspondence, we cannot 
re-open the subject just yet.—THe WRITER OF THE NOTE. | 

— 


THE NECESSITOUS LADIES’ HOLIDAY FUND. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEmy. 


Sir,—You have been good enough to allow me to 
appeal in your columns now for several years past for 
funds to provide holidays for necessitous ladies by the 
sea and countryside, and through your kindness and that 
of your readers I have been enabled to bring rest to many 
to whom it meant a boon untold. 

May I be allowed to appeal again for. help to send 
away governesses, typewriters, hospital nurses, secre- 
taries, musicians, actresses, and ladies of gentle birth 
engaged in other professions, unable to provide holidays 
for themselves, who, without the possibility of earn- 
ing money in the summer months, are left behind in 
London, exposed to the sufferings attendant on poverty ? 

I plead, then, for those too proud to plead for them- 
selves, for the sick, and more especially those broken 
down in health from overwork. 

All contributions sent to this address will be gratefully 
acknowledged and distributed.—Your obedient servant, 

CONSTANCE BEERBOHM. 

48, Upper Berkeley Street, W. 
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HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK 


MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK, 
IN POWDER FORM. 


THE COOLING SUMMER DRINK 


MADE IN A MOMENT BY J a BRISKLY 
IN COLD WATER 


its cooling and Cine qnenins malitios, as well 
as its nourishing value, commend it to Athletes, 
Sportsmen, Golfers, Tennis Players, Cricketers, etc. 


VERY REFRESHING WITH A DASH OF SODA, 
SERVED IN REFRESHMENT ROOMS AND BARS, AT MANY 
SPORTS GROUNDS, AND IN RESTAURANTS AND CAFES. 

Of ali Chemists and Stores in Sterilised Glass Bottles, 
at Is. Gd., 2s. Gd., and 11s. 
Trial size free by post on application. 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUGH, BUCKS., ENGLAND. 
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The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks. 
APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT. 





AN 





Twelve years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death 
of the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney 
was presented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. 
The Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in 
the district, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the 
Bishop of Durham is the Chairman. 


The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and 
Newton Museum, Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions 
should be addressed. 


P &O Passenger Services. 


EGYPT, INDIA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, 

JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, and all Eastern Ports. 
(Carrying Mails under Contract with H.M. Government.) 

Frequent and Regular Sailings from and te LONDON, MARSEILLES & BRINDISI. 


P & O Pleasure Cruises 2: 


AROUND THE COASTS OF EUROPE, 
NORWAY and the MEDITERRANEAN. 
Programme en Application. 
For Passage, Freight and all information apply— 
PENINSULAR & ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
102, Leadenhall Street, E.C., or Northumberland Avenue, W.C., LONDON. 














P & O Round the World Tours. 











SHIPPING. 





CANADIAN PACIFIC 
OCEAN AND RAIL SERVICES TO 
. . AND THROUGH CANADA. . 








TRANSATLANTIC—Fast and luxurious '‘ Empress" Steamers 
to Canada. Only Four days’ open sea. TRANSCANADA— 
Finest Trains in the World, running through the woria's grandest 
scenery. Direct connection with ev part of Canada. Fastest 
toute to Western States. TRANSPACIFIC—Fast Route to Japan 
and China. All-British Route to Australia and New Zealand by 
Canadian-Australian Mail Service via Vancouver. 


For further particulars apply 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 


62-65, Charing Cross, S.W.; 67-68, King William St., 

LONDON, E.C. 24, dames Street, Liverpool. 120 

Vincent Street, Glasgow. 41, Victoria Street, Beltast. 
18, St. Augustine’s Parade, Bristol. 





PLEASURE CRU 





R.M.S.P. 


ISES. 
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MOROCCO, | From Days y London. 
Gene | | 
THE AZORES. £17t 19. Wednesdays. S Gpakions. 
SPAIN & 3 Southam: 
PORTUGAL. £32. | upwards. ieee & Liverpool 
From From ort: t] Southampton 
WEST INDIES. fo. | 34. Wednesiars, & Cherbourg. 
From Jane 
NORWAY. t 13 t Grimsby 
a ‘day | Upwards. Atigast. & Leith. 
From 
BALTIC & A 
RUSSIA. ots. 24. =" Grimsby. 
MEDITERRANEAN, | From September 
HOLY LAND fx 10. Pte Zoos 
& EGYPT. a day. November. ue. 














tIncluding Hotel Accommodation. 





For . particulars a: 





bply :— 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY 
London: 18, Moorgate St., E.C., or 32, Cockspur St., S. 








Union-Gaste Line Roya Mait SERVICE 
SOUTH and EAST AFRICA. 


WEEKLY SAILINGS. 





MONTHLY DIRECT SERVICE TO EAST AFRICA. 
Via the SUEZ CANAL: 
Calling at GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES and NAPLES 





PLEASURE CRUISES TO THE CONTINENT. 


(Hamburg and Antwerp.) 


Reduced fares for Tourists during Spring and Summer, to 
MADEIRA, LAS PALMAS and TENERIFFE. 
Fer further information apply to :— 


DONALD CURRIE & CO. MANAGERS, LONDON AND SOUTHAMPTON. 


Branch Offices of the Company at Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester and 
Glasgow. 

















ee 
bd For full particulars apply— e 
J THE CUNARD S.S. CO., Ltd., LIVERPOOL. . 


PLEASURE CRUISES 


LIVERPOOL < 


to the 
MEDITERRANEAN & ADRIATIC 
by the 
‘**SAXONIA"’ AND “‘CARPATHIA" 


. « « Ports of Call... 
CADIZ, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, 





MALTA, SYRACUSE, ALEXANDRIA, 
ATHENS, CORFU, TRIESTE, FIUME, 
——_——PALERMO, 


NAPLES.,—_—_—_- 
2 





" CUNARD LINE |] 



















FEARLESS 
CRITICISM 


In support of principle 
In exposure of humbug 
in scorn of cant 








Weekly Review 
of Politics, Art, 
Music, Literature, 
and the Stage. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY 
of all Newsagents—or sent 
direct from the Publishers, 
for 6s. per annum (pest free) 
or 3s. for six months. 





COMMENTATOR, Ltd., 31, Essex St., London 








— 





Published by the Proprietor at Cannon House, Breams Buildings, London E.C. Office for Advertisements, 6, 


Lincoin’s Inn 


Fields, London, W.C. Printed by Bonner & Co., The Chancery Lane Pre’s, Rolls Passage, London, 





